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eg HERE is a woman of sixty-eight on her way to Si- 
} beria to-day. She is Katherine Breshkofsky, who 
HA had already served twenty-three years in Siberia 
| and is now on the Great Siberian Road again. 
ty Like Jonné Armstrong, she “lay down to bleed a 
while and then rose to fight again.” 
the text of this article—the remarkable, unfailing 
ability, not only of this Grandmother of the Revolution, but of all 
revolutionary Russia, to “ rise and fight again.” 

Katherine Breshkofsky’s trial, which took place a few weeks 
ago, was remarkable, not because of any inherent exceptional qual- 
ity, but because of the fact that the whole world was interested. 
Viewed from the Russian standpoint, it was but a replica of what 
takes place all over Russia in thousands upon thousands of cases, 
day in, day out. 

She was tried, together with Nicholas Tchaikofsky, after having 
been kept in the Fortress of Peter and Paul for nearly two years. 
The exact indictment against either of them is not known, but when 
she was asked if she were a member of the Social Revolutionary 
Party, she answered “ Yes,” but that her work was in no way con- 
nected with Tchaikofsky’s. 

Thus he was acquitted. He chose to deny facts to the Govern- 
ment, or the Government, seeing that the eyes of the world were 
watching, wished to appear lenient and did not ask embarrassing 
questions. At any rate, Tchaikofsky was freed. Katherine Bresh- 
kofsky would not let herself be freed. 
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To understand this attitude is to understand all Russia. The 
youth plunges with ardor into history, philosophy, into the politics 
about him, into revolution and into war. Just as Katherine Bresh- 
kofsky’s trial typifies the underlying grandeur and tragic beauty of 
the Russian political trial, so does her whole life exemplify the integ- 
rity and honesty of purpose of all Revolutionary Russia. At six- 
teen, she says, she “ read much of Voltaire, Rousseau and Diderot, 
and knew by heart the history of the French Revolution.” To-day 
the Russian youth adds Marx and Bakunin and the modern political 
economists. At the writer’s short introduction into a Russian prison, 
she found a young girl seated on the long prison bench, absorbed in 
Sidney Webb’s Trade Unionism in England. And so, though a slave 
politically, the Russian does not merely sit in his room weaving 
impracticable dreams of liberty and democratic states, but he studies 
in detail all known, tried and untried formulas, like a chemist in a 
laboratory. 

They are in deadly earnest, man and woman alike. Katherine 
Breshkofsky at twenty-six, married and a mother, asked her husband 
frankly if he were willing to suffer exile and death for the cause of 
freedom. He answered “No,” and she left him—not because he 
would not suffer exile and death, but because she would, and there- 
fore their roads did not lie together. Having conceived a certain 
Idea, compromise was impossible. The Idea led her to the Great 
Siberian Road. 

She went to Kieff, organized the peasants in a People’s Party, 
went from village to village making propaganda, and one day was 
arrested with a proclamation of freedom in her pocket. She was 
sent to Siberia, to hard labor in the mines of Kara, for five years; 
and that meant exile for life in Siberia after the term was served. 
She stayed twenty-three years with the same indomitable spirit as 
when she first went to lead her life in Kieff. She succeeded in mak- 
ing her escape, and after a brief tour of America, creating sym- 
pathy for her cause, she went back again to her work in Russia. 
And now again she is on the Great Road. 

There is much more to rejoice about the fact of Siberia, 
wretched as it is, than to weep: for if it is a proof of injustice and 
tyranny, it is also a proof of an idealism and integrity which has 
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lasted through four generations of torture. Yet as far as material 
conditions go, Siberia is worse to-day than ever before. 

Affairs are at a crisis in Russia and the Government cannot stand 
still. It is either reaction or reform; the latter she dare not begin, 
and even to stop where she is, means reform. Therefore it seems the 
gods first make mad those they wish to destroy; it delays the de- 
struction. The Russian autocracy, to save itself, is drenching the 
country in blood, expelling the Jews, crushing Finland. Siberia to- 
day is worse than she has ever been; for her population is greater and 
the authorities are hardened. They are sent to such regions, un- 
suitable for habitation, as Turukhansk, at the mouth of the Yenisei. 
Moreover, no money is provided for those exiled by the courts and 
though they are supposed to get land, they have no tools and no 
cattle, so that they “literally starve.” Those exiled by adminis- 
trative order (without trial), receive 75 cents a month for food and 
$15 a year for clothing, which, of course, has to be used up for 
food, since flour and salt are very expensive. Those exiled in South- 
ern Siberia receive $1.50 a month, but room costs about a dollar 
a month. “It is starvation and unavoidable death by hunger,” as 
a group wrote to their deputy in the Duma. 

Among themselves, the exiles do everything to maintain each 
other’s courage. They have organized societies for mutual help; 
have started soup kitchens and small libraries and lectures. The 
cost of light in the northern districts is extreme and it is almost 
impossible to get papers and books; then, of course, there are the 
authorities who make difficulties. In the long Winter nights of the 
Arctic, despair comes surely, and the inevitable suicides follow. Last 
January in Obdorsk, five exiles ended their lives; a girl took the lead 
and four men followed. 

And so, where formerly Russia was “an autocracy tempered by 
assassination,” to-day, drunk with blood and victorious from her 
last revolution, she is an autocracy entirely untempered. The 
women, indomitable and untamed, suffer the most. Their exile is 
more difficult than that of the men by the very nature of things, 
yet no set provision is made for them. The Russian woman has 
won for herself the honor of being the equal of the man in the eyes 
of the penal code. The following letter written to the British Com- 
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mittee in aid of administrative exiles, gives a better picture than 
could be described from the outside. 


“T have followed my daughter, condemned by the court to exile 
for life in Siberia, with the intention of softening the conditions of 
her long journey. Most of the exiles, having spent something like 
two years or more in prison, before coming before a court, are quite 
exhausted by the hard prison treatment. They are dressed in long 
rough coats and heavy, ill-fitting shoes, and have to carry all the 
rest of their clothing on their backs, in sacks weighing about 30 
lbs. During the part of the journey which is made by train, men 
and women are put to travel together in the carriages, under the 
supervision of warders and soldiers. ‘These men are accustomed to 
consider the prisoners as without rights of any kind, and therefore 
permit themselves to treat them as they choose. For women this 
journey is especially terrible. Jn one railway carriage there were 
three women among a lot of ordinary criminals, and when the com- 
manding officer wanted to chain them in pairs, he did not hesitate to 
fetter one of the women to a man, and keep them thus the greater 
part of the journey. In the carriage where my daughter was, there 
was a party of women exiled for having no passports. Most of them 
were prostitutes. The soldiers of the guard drank with them, and my 
daughter, being in their company, had to witness the most abomin- 
able scenes. 

“ Still worse things are to be seen in the transfer prisons, where 
the politicals are kept with the ordinary criminals, under the most 
abominable conditions. When they come to the place of exile, they 
are left in some small village, usually hundreds of miles from the 
small district town. More than 100 persons are often left in a small 
village, and all that the police authorities do is to see that they do 
not run away. Sometimes an exile has been compelled to give up all 
his winter clothing in order to rent a room in a peasant’s house; and 
many would have died from hunger and cold were it not for the help 
given them by their brother exiles. The prices in such villages are 
very high, owing to the numbers of the exiles; and it is absolutely 
impossible for exiles to find any work, or to earn anything, however 
little. Every kind of work suitable to intellectuals is forbidden by 
law. 

“IT have spent one month with my daughter in one of these vil- 
lages and I have seen nothing but worn faces of men vainly going 
about in search of work. They tried to open a laundry, but there 
was nobody to give linen to be washed—everyone did his own wash- 
ing. And the same was found with all sorts of workshops. In the 
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infirmary there was‘neither doctor nor medicine, and yet it was strictly 
forbidden to leave the village and go to the nearest district town. 
The village of which I speak and in which my daughter is kept, is 
one of the best in respect to climate and other conditions of life, and 
I asked myself: ‘ Does the Government know the lot it is preparing 
for the people whom it sends to exile in this way? Does it know 
that in the conditions which prevail it is condemning men to a slow 


death?’ ” 


The mother asks pitifully, Does the Government know what it is 
doing? ‘That is another side to the question. The point is, that 
though it has done this thing for almost a century, there have al- 
ways been men and women to fill the prisons and Siberia. The sol- 
diers get used to shooting prisoners at the barred windows and the 
youth of the country is getting more and more the idea that its 
self-realization, its school, its field of action, lies in fighting this 
Government and continuing the fight even in chains. For is not the 
Government expressed in these chains? Was it the people’s con- 
ception of justice which put them on? No; and the struggle is, 
therefore, to be carried on to the last breath, and under any con- 
ditions. Discretion may be the better part of valor: but this is not 
a matter of valor; it is a matter of existence. To maintain the 
Idea, to be true to themselves always, is the immediate demand of 
their life. Any bartering with the Idea means suicide, and what 
have they to barter for, and with whom? With officials who are the 
barometers of an arbitrary despotism? Does the despotism feel 
itself strong, then are the officials relentless; if wavering, then its 
attitude is immediately reflected in that of its lackeys. Gershuni, 
the great revolutionary leader, tells graphically how from the sud- 
den politeness of the warders in Schlusselberg, they felt that some 
turmoil was going on in the outside world; and how they waited 
for weeks for their Christmas dinner, to tell by the dessert whether 
the Government was weakened. The dessert was usual and heart- 
breaking—only an apple! This was in 1905, when matters were at 
a crisis in Russia and changes were quickly reflected. But in the 
many years of the struggle, Russia has felt herself uniformly strong 
enough to do whatever she wished, and this knowledge has always 
given encouragement to the officials. 
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True, there are rules and regulations for everyone, even for 
officials: but there are so many that it is a physical impossibility to 
follow them all. An Englishman, Baring, interpreting this plethora 
of rules, says that the authorities “ print a hundred in the hope that 
one may meet attention; none of them commands attention.” The 
fact is that the revolutionist disregards them because they are not 
his, and the official for about the same reason. A quarrel that a 
prison warden has with his wife in the morning will have as much 
to do with the command to shoot anyone singing at the prison win- 
dow as a direct order from above that “ Discipline must be main- 
tained.” 

A Russian poet once said: “ The country has not one Czar, but 
one hundred and fifty thousand.” The result is a direct movement 
among the prisoners to thwart any arbitrary action, wherever it may 
take place. In the prisons in Germany, there is a placard in each 
cell telling of the right of each prisoner: for his entrance into the 
cell divests him of the right of citizenship. The placard says that 
the prisoner has a right to sit in the chair at certain hours, to walk 
up and down the cell at certain hours, and to lie down and get up 
at a certain time. Beyond this he has no rights. The Russian 
political prisoner maintains and insists that he keeps the rights of a 
citizen even behind prison bars. This, of course, can only be done 
by mutiny and shedding of blood. An interesting fact is that the 
most indomitable and uncompromising “ politicals,” those who are 
the “ buntari,” the revolutionists who make it part of their political 
programme to maintain a continual feud with the officials about 
any and every possible circumstance, are the women. The famous 
case in Kara is a good example. It happened once when the gov- 
ernor-general was visiting the prisons, that he came into the court 
and found a “ political,” Elizabeth Kovalsky, sitting on a bench. 
She remained seated and did not even vouchsafe him a look. He 
turned to her sharply and told her she ought to stand up before 
him, since he was the highest official in the district. 

“IT did not elect you to that position,” she replied calmly, and 
remained seated. 

The governor-general was beside himself with rage and sent 
instructions to the commandant to remove her to another prison. 
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The commandant thought that she and the other women would not 
permit him to do so without a struggle and he conceived the brilliant 
plan of breaking into Elizabeth Kovalsky’s cell at night and smug- 
gling her out. Of course, she was frightened when gendarmes and 
ordinary convicts broke into her cell. She screamed, thereby waking 
up her comrades, and she was dragged, dressed only in her night 
dress, to the office. Her comrades, witnessing this scene, could not 
imagine it to be anything else but an attempt against her honor, and 
their fury knew no bounds. They started a hunger-strike with a 
demand that the commandant be removed. He was willing to offer 
an apology: but the starving women refused absolutely to be satis- 
fied with it. They insisted that the commandant must go. 

This, of course, was impossible. The reactionary Government 
would never give in, but the commandant was persuaded to ask for a 
transfer. Even this did not satisfy the women, unless he promised 
he would be gone by a certain day in a certain month. If he remained 
beyond that day they would begin the hunger-strike again. He did 
remain beyond that day, and the hunger-strike was begun again. 

When the commandant showed that he had asked for a transfer 
and had received favorable replies, the women made a truce. They 
gave up the hunger-strike, but boycotted the commandant, which 
meant that they did not receive the mails which had to go through 
his hands. Thus they sacrificed their money and their letters. This 
was the greatest hardship of all, for the commandant had to send 
back the letters received from home, nor would they write any them- 
selves, and the knowledge of the suffering they were causing to 
those they loved was almost unbearable. Yet it was the only way 
they had of letting the world know of the struggle that was going en. 

There seemed no way out of this impasse. A whole year went 
by and they had gained nothing. The women, in desperation, de- 
cided on a third hunger-strike, and this time it should be one to a 
finish. But would the authorities yield? What would be the end 
of this sacrifice? One of the women decided to take matters in her 
own hands. She was Nadyeshda Sigida, a young woman who had 
been sent to Kara more through accident than because she herself 
was a pronounced revolutionist. A printing-press and some bombs 
were found in the house she and her husband lived in. He was 
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sentenced to death, but his sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
ment in Saghalien; he died on the way. She was sentenced to eight 
years’ penal servitude. Her suffering and depression were intense. 
She thought if she insulted an officer the usual thing would happen 
—the officer would be removed and the offender put to death. She 
asked to see the commandant, was granted the interview, and when 
face to face, struck him, saying: “ This is for you as commandant.” 

But nothing was done about it for some time and the women 
continued their hunger-strike for sixteen days—Sigida for twenty- 
two. Finally, the authorities made a compromise. The women 
were put among the ordinary criminals and thus were no longer 
under this particular commandant. But Sigida’s offense was not 
forgotten. She was not put to death, instead an order came that 
she be flogged. Sigida died the day after the flogging, and the 
three women who had carried out the strikes committed suicide as 
a protest. 

It were wrong not to mention the men in this story. When the 
second and third strikes took place in the woman’s prison, the men 
joined them, for they would not let their comrades fight alone; and 
when even before Sigida’s flogging an order was read to them that 
the flogging of “ politicals’’ was reéstablished on account of dis- 
orders, a serious plan arose for a general suicide as a protest against 
this threatened insult, though at the bottom of their hearts they 
never believed that the authorities would carry out the threat. 
When they heard of the suicide and the death in the women’s prison, 
seventeen out of the thirty-nine took poison that night. It was 
opium, either old or adulterated, and they woke up, though very 
sick. The next night they took morphine. That, too, proved bad. 
However, two very close friends, who had taken treble doses, died 
in each other’s arms before morning. The result of this struggle 
was the abolition of corporal punishment for women, and also for 
men of the preferred classes and those who had had a gymnasium 
education. The menace was not removed but mitigated. It had 
cost six lives. 

Was it worth it? All Russia would say, Yes. For this is the 
only way of blocking the authorities, and saying to them: “ You 
can go no further.” It was worth while as a lesson. Here were men 
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and women arrested for principles and ready to lay down their 
lives for them. They proved their readiness to die, by dying. 

The attitude of the authorities to the “ politicals ” is interesting. 
They know their strength of character and respect it. In late years 
many of the rougher elements, who were found with revolvers in 
their hands, were classed and exiled as “ politicals.”” Their lack of 
intelligence, their whole behavior, showed the difference between the 
two elements, even to the officials. A friend who had been sent to 
the north of Siberia writes that after a brawl in their room over 
some cards, where the warden had to step in, the latter turned to 
him, saying: “ We never used to get this kind mixed in before; it 
used to be a real pleasure having them.” 

“The real pleasure ” was intermingled with a good deal of fear, 
for the simple fellows did not always know when they offended. 
Deutsch tells the following story in his Sirteen Years in Siberia. 
Once, at a transport prison, they were suddenly ordered into separate 
cells. This did not suit them at all, as on the two months’ travel they 
had clubbed their luggage together and had made a common food 
arrangement, and besides, they were on transport and therefore 
did not see the necessity of conforming to the rules of any special 
place, but preferred traveling under the prescribed general regula- 
tions. The politicals sat down on their luggage in the corridor and 
refused to move. The chief of police came and had matters ex- 
plained to him. He took offense at one of the women, who had said 
something about “ humanity,” but was pacified, and he promised to 
ask the governor. Finally it was decided to let them do as they 
pleased until the decision of the governor should come. 

The next day the chief of police arrived in full uniform, with 
his helmet on. “I am to inform you of the governor’s decision,” 
he began ceremoniously, when the head man interrupted him with 
the request to uncover his head. He tried to explain, saying that 
it was part of his uniform and that he could not, but the politicals 
refused to listen to the governor’s decision unless he uncovered. He 
hesitated, but uncovered his head, and read the report. The gov- 
ernor had granted their request. 

The practise of teaching the officials everything, from politeness 
up, is part of the programme all over Russia. In the writer’s afore- 
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said two days in prison it was discovered that there were certain 
“ rights” she did not receive. As a foreigner, she should not have 
been imprisoned at all without an explanation; and since she ought 
not to have been imprisoned it followed that she ought not to be 
eating prison food, but hospital food, at least. The request for 
hospital food was made and granted, but on condition that it be 
paid for, which, of course, would not be getting it as a “ right.” 
Unfortunately, she was freed before the matter had been fought out. 
In this same room most of the panes in the windows were broken. 
“The Winter is coming soon; how does it happen the window-panes 
are broken? ” the girls were asked. 

“* Oh, they will be put in for us. We only broke them the other 
day.” And then they added by way of explanation: “ You see, one 
of the girls who was taking her walk in the yard was called to go 
up to the gendarmerie. ‘The warder thought she did not go fast 
enough, and took her by the hand roughly and pulled her. Of 
course we broke every window in the prison. We can’t have per- 
sonal violence here.” 

From this same prison the start for the Great Siberian Road 
took place. There was a rumble of wheels in the court and a large 
black wagon, like a big box on wheels, entered the courtyard and 
stopped near the gate. At the back of the wagon was a door with 
a little peephole. Soldiers with bayonets stood around the wagon. 

This was the transport wagon, carrying those exiled to Siberia 
to the central prison, and from there they were sent by train to 
Moscow, whence the long journey begins. A young girl in a short 
jacket and cap walked up to the wagon, escorted by two soldiers. 
She turned around and waved her hand and called to the prison. 
She was an Austrian girl, famous in the prison for her wit and dry 
humor, who was sentenced to twelve years’ exile in Siberia. Soon 
the wagon rolled out with the whole prison singing a fiery revolu- 
tionary song as a send-off to this intrepid spirit. By their singing 
they not only violated an express prison rule, but the law of the 
whole country, which forbade this particular song. 

There were tears in the eyes of the companions in our room after 
the wagon had gone. They continued humming the song to them- 
selves, and it was evident they were greatly depressed. The most 
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striking thing about these women was the love and tenderness they 
bore to one another, and their great personal beauty. The Russian 
woman revolutionist is not in her element on the streets. She hurries 
along in a little black serge skirt—the inevitable pockets bulging 
with literature—and a short black jacket and fur cap; uncorseted, 
bent forward, her hair first braided and then pinned low on her 
neck; with an intense manner, as if she were in great anxiety not 
to miss the Czar and throw the bomb. She needs a prison to show 
her off. 

The room we were in seemed full of beautiful nymphs and 
dryads, because of their hair, which they wore in long braids that 
fell over their shoulders, or opened loose and tied back on the head 
with a ribbon, like little English schoolgirls. ‘Their bodies were 
lithe and supple and showed strongly underneath their little waists 
and skirts. And such gentleness in the touch of their hands, and 
such tenderness hanging around the eyes and mouth! They never 
addressed each other but with the sacred word of “ comrade” and 
“my dear one.” ‘There was an intangible atmosphere of fellowship 
and love in the room. Some one cooked for some one else; a little 
working-girl was taught the Russian grammar by a student from 
Moscow, and all were soft-voiced and loving. 

In Akatoui, the penal colony, which now takes the place of Kara, 
where this Austrian girl was going, is one Marie Spiridonova, whose 
beauty is so great that the reports always read: “‘ That though 
showing proofs of all she had undergone, her great beauty is not 
really marred.” This young girl had taken it upon herself to mete 
out justice to the governor-general of Tombov for having gone 
through that province with fire and sword. He would order peasants 
to be whipped, keeping them tied for two or three weeks lying on 
the floors in barns, and taking them out each day to be whipped 
again, until death relieved them. The bench where the whipping was 
done would invariably be next to the barn where the men lay, and 
thus the blows and the cries of the tortured man were heard by the 
victims within. Spiridonova went to meet the governor-general at a 
railway station, drew out her revolver, which she carried in her 
muff, and shot him dead at a distance of thirty feet. Before she 
had time to use the revolver on herself she was jumped upon by 
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the guards and officers, beaten, dragged by the hair, burned with 
cigarettes and so horribly maltreated in prison for days, that even 
her lawyers could not, for decency’s sake, make public the things 
that were done to her. Her case made a sensation in the press three 
years ago, not because it was unprecedented, but because it was the 
last straw:—such is the psychology of a callous world. She was 
sentenced to hard labor for life in Akatoui, but because of escapes, 
—which always mean reprisals on the whole prison,—and the suffer- 
ing she has undergone in general, she is fast dying of consumption. 
(Escapes involve such suffering on those that remain,— for the 
authorities look upon them as a conspiracy made by the whole prison 
—that they are never attempted except by the consent of all the 
comrades in prison, and at the request of the revolutionary party, 
for some leader whom it needs. ) 

There is another woman in Akatoui, Natasha Klinova, who, too, 
was noted for her wondrous beauty. She was tall, pale, with gray 
eyes and much dark hair. In Finland, where she had gone to see 
to the transportation of dynamite into Russia, she dressed well, for 
she acted as a bride touring the country with her husband. A few 
nights before their return into Russia, she swept into a concert room 
in a long train and many furs, looking so much like some gracious 
queen that the eyes of the whole concert hall followed her. Her 
husband was one whom they called “ the Bear.” He was leader of 
the December uprising in Moscow and of the attempts against Stoly- 
pin and Durnovo. Both returned to Russia, and he was trapped by 
a spy dressed as a beggar, who knew the “ Bear’s” habit of never 
refusing alms. When he stopped to give him a coin, the beggar 
threw his arms around him and held him till the gendarmes came 
up. That was on a Saturday afternoon, and by sunrise he was 
hanged. Poor Natasha Klinova walked through the streets of St. 
Petersburg in despair and anguish, with tears running down her 
face. She made no attempt to hide. She was arrested on the streets 
and also condemned to death. Rumor had it that although the 
“Bear” was ostensibly the leader of his group, it was really 
Natasha’s great executive gift which carried out all his plans. She 
was sentenced for helping to organize the attempt against Stolypin, 
but as she was the daughter of a governor-general, the sentence 
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was commuted to fifteen years’ hard labor in chains. She is the 
first woman, and the only one, in chains. 

Her name, Natasha Klinova, was carved on the prison table in 
firm, heavy strokes. She had made the start for the Great Siberian 
Road a few weeks before. 

If to these women—to a Katherine Breshkofsky, to a Marie 
Spiridonova, to a Natasha Klinova—Siberia is, as it were, a home, 
the only logical life which Russia can offer them, Siberia has also 
another function in the development of the Russian woman; it is a 
school. Over and over again it has happened that by some chance, 
young girls were caught in the general sweepings-up which Russia 
makes, and without any definite and clear ideas on political matters, 
were sentenced to exile and servitude. Here they have found them- 
selves in the great school of Russian thought and Russian life; here 
the faculty is well versed in the arts it professes. 

There is one girl in Akatoui to-day, with a shock of brown 
curls, whom they call the Violet. She must be over twenty by this 
time, but she was a child of sixteen when she was arrested in a 
bookstore, where a printing-press was found. She was sent to 
Siberia, where she quickly became the darling of the colony; and 
though under different circumstances she might have drifted aimlessly 
and carelessly through life, she now knows well the history of her 
country and the meaning of revolution. 

And this is the value of Siberia to the world—that though there 
are men and women who will do injustice, there are also men and 
women who will not suffer it; and that as long as the autocracy of 
Russia shall exist, so long will Siberia remain the school, the home, 
the fatherland of the Russian people. 
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ALLEN UPWARD 


Late one night I chanced to look 
In the Persian poet’s book, 

In the book of Omar Khayyam,— 
From his heart each line he took. 


Reading there it seemed to me 
That the ages ceased to be, 

And I sat with Omar Khayyam 
Underneath the scented tree, 


While he poured the sunlit wine, 

And his eyes were fixed on mine; 
And I knew that Omar Khayyam 

Wrote for me each haunting line. 


All the ages that have rolled 

Are a tale that hath been told 
In my ears by Omar Khayyam 

Seated on the sands of gold. 


Foolish creeds and phantom Gods, 
Past you all the Sufi nods,— 

“This is Truth,” saith Omar Khayyam, 
* Life is breath, and men are clods.” 


Truth is high, but men are low, 

From their range they cannot grow, 
Only I and Omar Khayyam 

Truth from mere illusion know. 
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Thus the centuries are sown 
Here and there with souls alone, 

Such as yours, my Omar Khayyam, 
Not to those you dwelt with known. 


Thus in mystic sympathy 
Underneath the scented tree 

I touched hands with Omar Khayyam,— 
Who shall next touch hands with me? 
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EDWARD BEDINGER MITCHELL 


THE rain streamed from the rim of his hat upon his face, already 
dripping with water and sweat; the pack sagged heavily upon his 
shoulders, and under the long cloak his hot body panted. For hours 
he had toiled upward through the pines until he stopped in dis- 
couragement to peer at the masses of rain driving across the clear- 
ing in front of him. That it was a clearing he could see. For the 
rest there was gray blankness, save for the outlines of a tiny, deso- 
late shrine on the slope to his left, and on his right the beginning 
of a path which tumbled down the mountain to be lost in the abyss 
of cloud. 

“Damnation!” muttered the man. “I can never make the pass 
in this. I don’t even know where I am—the last place in the world, 
it looks like.” He mopped his face with his arm, studying the few 
yards visible to him of the rock-strewn, downward trail. “It goes 
down, that’s certain; I’ve been coming up too long to go down now. 
I stick to this.” 

He stepped out on the old road, stretching through the sodden, 
cloud-wrapped pasture. The uncomfortable conviction that he 
must have mistaken his way, that he was slowly tiring and that he 
could not hope for shelter this side of the pass, thousands of feet 
higher in the chaos of mountain and cloud, forced itself upon him 
with discouraging clearness. With a sudden gesture of disgust, he 
shook the water from his hat. 

“And I do it for pleasure! I won’t work but I can do this! 
Thirty years old and I’ve come to this! Hello!’ he added abruptly. 
An unexpected rent in the blanket of water had revealed the vague 
shadows of a hamlet and the figure of a man looming in his path. 

“ Griiss Gott,” rumbled the figure. 

In reply the traveler pointed to the outlines ahead. 

“What place is that?” he demanded. 

“What place?” came in guttural Tyrolean German. “ Pro- 
veis, of course. What else? ” 

“ Proveis! Proveis!” The stranger stared at the dimly seen 
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peasant. Then, with a sudden thought: “ Is there an inn here? ” 

“ Natiirlich, there is an inn; there to the left.”” The fog swal- 
lowed him as the traveler strode forward with a word of thanks. 
For hours he had been endeavoring to avoid Proveis. The map in 
the guide-book told him it was not on his road, and he followed 
Baedeker more conscientiously than any guiding star. Now he had 
come to Proveis, despite himself, and he was glad to be there. He 
pondered a little over that thought as he changed his clothes in the 
little bedroom with its floor of bare planks and the agate wash- 
basin perched upon a chair. 

“You might call it Fate,” he said as he moved across the hall 
into the common room of the inn; “ but if it is, my Fate has come 
back from the devil of a long vacation—and I’d as lief it had stayed 
away.” 

And truly it would have needed a humble man to be content 
with the lot which brought him there. Little pools of water stood 
upon the floor; the air was chill with the damp from fireless walls 
and heavy with the fumes of rank tobacco; against the narrow win- 
dows the blank wall of fog swirled, gray, cheerless, annihilating. 

Sending the landlady for some wine, Rexham settled down with 
a sigh of mingled relief and disgust upon the nearest bench. He 
was tired, more in mind now than in body, and the prospect of the 
long, empty afternoon before him was depressing. For encourage- 
ment he turned to the study of his letter-of-credit. Outwardly it 
represented his annual income—nothing in New York, in Europe 
barely enough. But it was also the tomb of his ambition—and it 
was in that light that Rexham studied the familiar figures. The 
years of futile endeavor and slowly wilting hope were over. He had 
awakened to the fact that he had stood still while the world and his 
youth marched past him, and he had refused to straggle longer in 
the dust of the procession. Now, as he folded up the letter-of-credit 
he congratulated himself that he had awakened while there was still 
much of life left to him. 

From the open pocket-book in the traveler’s hand, a newspaper 
clipping slipped out upon the table. There was a disagreeable note 
in Rexham’s voice as he read from it, half-aloud: 

“The new president of the Continental Trust Company is Ronald 
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Lawton. The announcement of the action of the directors at the 
meeting yesterday afternoon came as an almost sensational sur- 
prise to the financial world, for Mr. Lawton is still a young man. 
He has been recognized, however, for some years as one of the most 
prominent of the ‘coming men.’ The action of the directors is 
reported to have been unanimous. Mr. Lawton is a college man, 
having been graduated “ 

Rexham read no more—he needed no newspaper to tell him of 
Ronald Lawton’s life. 

“T’m glad he got it,” he muttered. “ He’s worked for it and 
he deserves it. But he was the last, and. now he’s gone. If I went 
back I suppose he’d give an hour or two to finding me a job. And 
then I would bungle it and Ronald would try to explain that per- 
haps it wasn’t just the kind of work that was suited to me. Well, 
he won’t have the chance, thank Heaven. It’s an old game and I’m 
through with it.” 

He carefully put the clipping back with the letter-of-credit in 
his pocket-book. “ Yes, I’m through with it,” he repeated, “ and 
so I’m—here.” 

“A bad day, mein Herr,” interrupted the landlady, standing 
before him with the carafe of wine, a brood of inquisitive children 
peering from the shelter of her skirts,—‘‘ a bad day.” 

The man looked up at the plain, care-worn face, and shivered. 

“Very. And this is September. How is it in Winter?” 

“Oh, the Winter!” She put down the carafe in order to spread 
out her hands in a gesture more eloquent than many words. “ The 
Winter is terrible. Snow everywhere and cold—so cold. But the 
worst is, no one comes.” 

“You like people to come, then?” The traveler was looking 
down at his wine as though to hide the new look in his eyes. 

“ Natiirlich. It is an event: Sometimes in the Summer one 
comes like the Herr—not often, but sometimes. In the Winter, 
never.” 

The cry of a child drew her from the room and the man’s eyes 
followed her, puzzled, thoughtful. It was a long time since John 
Rexham had considered himself in the light of an event—his pres- 
ence or his absence a matter of moment. He glanced around the 
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desolate room and smiled a little bitterly. It was the point-of-view 
that explained. Proveis wasn’t New York—that was why he had 
come here. 

Through the open door he heard the woman’s voice talking to 
her children, telling them that it was a foreigner, perhaps an Eng- 
lishman, perhaps an American, she did not know. Listening, Rexham 
ceased to smile. In this rain-blotted, unknown hamlet, he was of 
more importance than in any spot he knew of on the wide earth. 

A voice that spoke in accents quite different from the clipped 
gutturals of the peasants broke upon his reverie: 

* Am I not right, sir; do you not agree with me? ” 

“IT beg your pardon,” said Rexham. “ Agree with you in what? ” 

“This gentleman maintains that it is aw. Now I say that we 
all know it to be gaw. Vintsch-gau, Pfaltz-gau, what you will, but 
always gau.” 

The speaker was the village priest—so much the shovel hat on 
the bare table, the black clothes and the straight collar, proclaimed 
unmistakably. The shabbiness of the attire, the spotted, shapeless 


suit, the coarse boots with the untidy, dingy white protruding be- 
tween them and the frayed bottoms of the trousers—these announced 
with equal obviousness that the cure of souls in Proveis was not a 
lucrative vocation. 


“Tt is gau,” repeated the figure, lounging on the wooden bench, 
heavy, gross, but none the less commanding. The priest spoke with 
an air of finality that made Rexham regard him with fresh interest— 
he was hardly prepared for an etymological d‘scussion in the com- 
mon room of a Tyrolean gasthaus. 

** Au,” contradicted his nondescript opponent. “ Aw is district 
or region. The g has nothing to do with it. I care nothing for 
your barbarous names.” 

“You care nothing for facts,” retorted the curé. “Can you 
pronounce Vintschg or Pfaltzg? It is gau, of course. Aw is non- 
sense. Even the peasants know better than that.” 

The other rose with an elaborate yawn which ill-concealed his 
wrath. 

“ Have it your own way; there is no sense in the abominable 


language,” he growled. 
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From his departing form, the priest turned with obvious relief 
to the newcomer. 

“It is foolish to argue with such persons,” he remarked suavely. 
“For an hour he has insisted that it is au. Yet he is an Italian 
who learned German Heaven knows where, while I But it was 
a bad school,” he checked himself with a dry smile. “ That I know, 
and I am not Heaven.” 

At first but half attentive, Rexham awoke to the fact that his 
eyes had wandered from the unattractive figure to rest upon the 
man’s face. The mobile features, the high forehead, the smoldering 
spark in the deep-set eyes—all were in keeping with the quiet voice 
and correct language; and all were in grotesque contrast with the 
slovenly body. Rexham hitched himself a little closer. 

“Yet you talk to me,” he said. “ Possibly my school is worse.” 

“ Possibly, though that would be difficult.” The priest’s smile 
broadened. “ But one must risk something to gain something—and 
in Proveis a stranger is an event.” 

The repetition startled Rexham. 

“That is what the landlady told me. Do you, then, actually 
consider me an event? ” 

“T would,” said the curé, “ except that you do not appear to 
like it.” The man’s eyes had suddenly grown keen. To his annoy- 
ance Rexham found that he did not care to meet them, and a flush 
crept into his cheeks as he answered: 

“ It is a réle I have never played.” 

“So? But, then, you have never been in Proveis.” 

“ And if I came again, would I play it again? ” 

The priest’s long fingers flicked some ashes from his soiled black 
coat. 

“TI have played it for many years,” he said quietly. 

A wave of bitterness swept over Rexham and submerged him as 
the gray fog had submerged the world outside. 

“ And what good has it done you?” he cried. “Do you think 
yourself another Cesar that you would rather be first in an Alpine 
village than second in Rome? ” 

“You ask a great question,” answered the priest, unperturbed. 
‘Let me ask you one; are you second in Rome? ” 
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Rexham stared at the man. He did not see the gross figure 
lolling on the bench, the dingy linen or the stained clothes. He saw 
two eyes narrowed into points of burning intelligence, and for one 
instant his soul was naked before their gaze. 

** Second!” he cried. “ No, by God, I’m last!” 

Silence fell upon the room. ‘Two green-coated foresters in a 
neighboring corner who had been growling semi-articulate gutturals 
to each other, looked curiously at the two men, reached for their 
rifles and, with a rumbled salutation to the reverend father, strode 
heavily from the room. Night was coming on. It was two hours’ 
tramp through the wet to their station. All the gaws and aus, 
Romes and Cesars in the world would not make it less. Their foot- 
steps still echoed on the stone stairs when Rexham rose and walked 
to the window. For the minute the rain, following its own whim, 
had ceased. The gray fog was swirling upward, shot now with 
occasional gleams of light; the blanket was lifting from Rexham’s 
world. Keenly ashamed of himself, he turned back to his companion. 

“I beg your reverence’s pardon,” he said; “I should not have 
sworn.” 

The grace of a bow that was courtesy itself transformed the 
lounging figure. Humiliated and embarrassed, Rexham sank back 
into his seat to seek a fresh start. 

“Shall we have some wine?” he asked. “I see your glass is 
empty.” 

“It would be a pleasure,” said the priest. “ Strangers come 
rarely to Proveis.” 

The reiteration of the old idea, the absurd importance attached 
to his accidental presence, stirred Rexham’s unreasoning irritation 
into flame. 

“They are so appreciated,” he retorted, “ that one would think 
they would be a frequent pleasure.” 

“Doubtless the pleasure is one-sided,” replied the priest dryly, 
and Rexham flushed angrily. Somehow, in the company of this 
mountain curé, gross of figure, slovenly in dress, he felt himself a 
churl. There was no reply to make and he attempted none. For a 
while the two sipped their wine in silence. It was the priest who 
resumed the conversation. 
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“You will recognize that in a place where the most intelligent 
person at the moment is an Italian ignoramus who persists in fan- 
cying himself an authority upon German, the society can hardly 
be intellectually engrossing. With a stranger there is always the 
chance that he may bring ideas. And ideas count. At Heidelberg 
a professor said to me——” 

He stopped abruptly, for Rexham’s start had been perceptible. 

“ Heidelberg!” The American’s tactless smile was unconscious. 
“T had not thought of comparing that with Proveis. Are you a 
Heidelberg man, may I ask?” 

The priest raised the wine glass to his lips. Over its rim his 
eyes met Rexham’s. 

“ Yes,” he said. “I am.” 

** And you have been here——” 

“ Fifteen years.” 


“ Fifteen years here!” 
Rexham’s cry ended in a shiver. The chill of the room, bare, 
desolate, sordid, struck upon his nerves. He saw again the spots on 


the dingy clothes, the gray linen protruding from the trouser bot- 
toms, the shapeless figure; and he saw also the long hands, the mass- 
ive head, the high forehead, and the keen eyes gleaming under heavy 
brows. It was the wreck of a man he looked at, and he knew it. 

** But why? ” he broke out. “ Why have you stayed? Why do 
you stay now? Surely a 

The curé checked him with a gesture. 

“TI am native here,” he said. ‘“ That does not appeal to you? 
It did not to me, once. I went out into the world to see it as you are 
seeing it, and now I have come back. Should not a Proveis man have 
the cure of Proveis souls? ” 

“But the waste, man! The waste of you!” Rexham’s revolt 
swept aside all restraint. “ You have a mind, you think, you live, 
and you rust like unused machinery here in this dreary hamlet! ” 

Still unperturbed, the priest pulled out his watch, glanced at 
it and rose hastily. 

“A poor thing, but my own, as your Shakespeare says. Yes, I 
rust—that is the worst—I rust. And now you know why in Proveis 
the coming of strangers is a one-sided pleasure. I am late. Good 
afternoon.” 
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He was gone before Rexham could reply, but on the stairs the 
heavy footsteps stopped, and the landlady’s voice came upward to 
the traveler : 

* Ah, Father, you go to her in all the rain? Truly she will be 
glad to see you. When the pain comes she feels she will die within 
the hour, and you know she has not confessed for many a long day. 
Yes, she will be glad to see you.” 

Rexham walked abruptly to the window. From it he saw once 
more only the same wall of rain through which he had struggled to 
this refuge. He wondered vaguely how he had ever penetrated it, 
so resolutely did it wrap the village from any word, from any 
thought, of the world below. Then suddenly he found himself spec- 
ulating on the weather, when the priest came trudging home from 
Heidelberg, fifteen years before.. Why had he come; why should a 
strong, able man sentence himself to death in life? 

“T am native here. That does not appeal to you,” the curé 
had said. No, it did not appeal to him. As Rexham thought of the 
street where he had been born—a squalid mass of tenements now— 
of the men and women who were gone, of the friends who had suc- 
ceeded and the friends who had failed, he decided that for the hun- 
dredth time. It did not appeal to him. If it did, why should he be 
wandering alone through the mountains of the Tyrol, purposeless, 
half-forgotten already? Native here— was any man native to a 
bachelor apartment? But Proveis! 

“* Poor devil, perhaps he failed too,” said Rexham aloud. 

The long afternoon wore itself slowly away. He wrote some 
letters long overdue, contriving with many words to say nothing. 
When the last of them was finished he drew the guide-book from his 
sack and studied it attentively. On the other side of the pass the 
world was open to him. There was the Vintschgau, green in the 
shadow of the Ortler, the Stelvio winding its way through eternal 
snow into the grandeur of Switzerland; there was the Sterzthal and 
the historic inn of Andreas Hofer; the railroad was there, too, and 
a few hours would bring him to Innsbriick, a few more to Miinich; 
Vienna, Dresden, Berlin were beyond, all the world of cities and busy 
men; or if he went south, there was Venice, Italy, what he would. 
It was all there for him to choose—beyond the pass. Suddenly he 
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flung the book from him. It mattered nothing to any human being 
whether he went north, south, east or west—and to himself it mat- 
tered least of all. 

Once more he strode to the window. The fog was gone. Across 
the road a peasant was chopping wood and whistling as he chopped; 
the evening sun shone on the glistening firs and broke the shadows 
of the valley with long shafts of light. After one long breath 
Rexham seized his hat and escaped from the prison of the gasthaus. 

For the first time he saw now the church of Proveis, perched, 
with its graveyard on one side and the curé’s garden on the other, 
upon the crest of a descent as sheer, it seemed, as its own walls. 
From the depths below wreaths of cloud floated upward, past the 
spire, to vanish against the dark background of the mountain for- 
ests. Keen and invigorating, with its promise of fair weather, the 
wind met him as he walked through the humble tombstones of the 
peasants to the wall of the graveyard, and leaning against it, looked 
out over the scattered homes of the living. 

** Ah-h,” murmured Rexham, “I was suffocating in there.” 

A step fell on the grass, and the curé stood beside him, a cotton 
umbrella in his hand, his shoes muddier than ever. Presumably, he 
had just returned from the ill woman’s confession. Now, with nos- 
trils sensitive as in youth, he sniffed the air like one wise in nature’s 
secrets. 

“You will have a fine day for the pass to-morrow,” he said 
slowly. “ Yes, it will be fine—to-morrow.” 

There was meaning in the pause before the last word, and Rex- 
ham turned. 

“ And after?” he demanded. 

“ After? That depends upon where you go. Where do you 
go? ” 

At that moment the discarded. guide-book was lying with crum- 
pled pages on the table where Rexham had flung it. 

**T don’t know,” he said bitterly. 

Again the priest broke the silence. 

“ After all,” he remarked inconsequently, “there is beauty in 
Proveis.” 

Rexham bit his lip. The devil was in the man to drag into 
the light all that the wanderer strove to bury. 
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“TI can’t stay here forever,” he grumbled. 

For the second time the curé looked him squarely in the eye. 

** Every man has his own Proveis,” he said. 

Suddenly his figure straightened. With the cotton umbrella he 
made a gesture that might have been the Sign of the Cross, then 
pointed with outstretched arm to the barren rocks of the pass high 
above them. 

* You say I rust! Do you think I needed you to tell me? But 
you! Does Time never climb that road? In the fields beyond, I have 
seen old men, and poor men, and fat men, and men whose minds 
have rusted even as mine rusts.” 

He wheeled about to face the pasture road Rexham had traveled, 
and his voice was gentler: 

“ Fifteen years ago I came through those woods, home to Pro- 
veis, for I am native here. I have grown old, I have grown fat, I 
have grown vulgar and untidy. Elegance does not thrive in these 
mountains of ours. But there has been some beauty—and other 
’ things.” 

His boots slapped heavily on the sodden grass as he walked 
away. When Rexham left the graveyard it was dark; the outline 
of the parish church, perched on the mountain side, seemed to hang 
unsupported in the night; across the garden one light shone in the 
curé’s house. On the stairs of the gasthaus he met the landlady, 
socially inclined. , 

“ Will the Herrschaft have his supper now?” she began. “ He 
will want an early start. It will be a fine day for the pass to- 
morrow.” 

“ Yes,” he echoed, “ It will be a fine day—to-morrow.” 

“Where does the Herrschaft go, if one may ask? To Meran, 
yes, and then?” 

“Then!” John Rexham stared at her unseeingly. “ Then? 
Why, home, of course.” 
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VANDERHEYDEN FYLES 


Recent ty one of the cleverest and most successful of the younger 
American novelists invited me to his country house, and I was not 
there long before I saw he wanted my opinion of his first play. He 
read it to me. It was a very interesting story. Yet, all said and 
done, it was just a story. To read, it was delightful: acted, it would 
have seemed wordy, heavy, and hopelessly ineffective. In short, it 
was literature, but not a drama. 

I admit I have small patience with people who accentuate the 
“and” when they speak of literature and the drama, as though the 
two were essentially separate and opposed. One is tempted to ask 
them why such masters of narrative as Henry James and William 
Dean Howells, for example, have invariably failed as dramatists 
—and, be it noted, not without repeated and sincere efforts to suc- 
ceed. But the answer is not really hard to give. The essential form 
and function of the dramatic “ line ” has proved the stumbling block 
to many an adventurer in the unfamiliar field. For really the two 
branches of the pen-and-ink art are no more the same than the ability 
to speak correctly and to sing well. 

The young novelist referred to had not been so undiscerning as to 
write long speeches. That mistake would have been too evident. The 
trouble lay rather in the individual lines. Frequently the point came 
in the middle of a sentence. This might do in words written only to 
be read, but never in the quick speech, the hurried and uncorrectable 
impressions, of the stage. And worst of all, he had let the characters 
repeat, or half repeat, the ends of questions put to them. 

It would have been unfair to ask the author to look over any page 
of Ibsen and then to realize why his lines were not dramatic. One 
does not have to be a Bonci to sing admirably. But it was fair to 
point to Clyde Fitch and Augustus Thomas. You will find that every 
line in every play of Fitch’s reaches its point only with the last few 
words ; and usually with the very last. And Mr. Thomas has a happy 
trick (which, perhaps, he overworks) of omitting almost all personal 
pronouns. The “I,” the “ you,” the “he,” at the commencement of 
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sentences, are taken for granted instead of being put into the mouths 
of the actors. This, as a general rule, is excellent,—as excellent as 
the omission of a too frequent “ yes ” or “ no.” 

But after all, it comes back to Ibsen. Someone may have dis- 
covered the possibilities of dialogue before the old Norwegian, just 
as it may be true that a Frenchman worked out steam navigation 
before Robert Fulton. But until we are sure, let the honor go where 
it most likely is deserved. Every play before the Ibsen influence is 
found to be, to some degree, discursive, artificial, “ wordy.” Every 
good play since, gets at its point as directly as it can, 

The thing seems simple. Yet Ibsen was the first to write dia- 
logue that wasted not a single word, that moved steadily along. I 
won’t attempt to illustrate how Tom Taylor or Charles Reade would 
have written a bit of dialogue about commonplaces of the day, but 
wouldn’t the followers of Ibsen put it?— 


Tue Hussanp: This morning?—after I left? 

Tue Wire: Oh, I lost no time. 

Tue Hussanp: Your mother’s? 

Tue Wire: She was waiting on the steps. 

Tue Hussanp: Worried? 

Tue Wire: And tired out, too. You know how this last week has 
worn on her. 


Tue Hussanp: Still that gown for Thursday? 


Tue Wire: No. This time it is the problem what to wear for 
Bridge on Tuesday. 


But let us not be ridiculous and perhaps vague, also. Richard 
Harding Davis mentioned to me, one afternoon, a remark that Arthur 
Wing Pinero made casually to him. Probably Mr. Davis could not 
write dialogue so terse, so actable, as he does, did he not recognize 
the quality of Pinero’s genius. For it hardly will be questioned that 
Pinero writes the best plays—technically, at least—the English stage 
has ever known. Mrs. Kendal has pointed out that not one word 
is written without its essential function, not one speech that could be 
omitted or curtailed. 

But, after all, Mrs. Kendal only celebrates an element of Sir 
Arthur’s greatness which is evident to everyone. Perhaps not every- 
one. When Miss Olga Nethersole appears in The Second Mrs. Tan- 
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queray, she suggests a conviction of superior knowledge to Pinero’s. 
Mrs. Tanqueray’s last speech—after which she disappears into her 
own room and shoots herself—is, as written: 


Mrs. Tanqueray: You'll see me then, at last, with other people’s 
eyes; you'll see me just as your daughter does now, as all wholesome 
folks see women like me. And I shall have no weapon to fight with— 
not one serviceable little bit of prettiness left me to defend myself 
with! A worn-out creature—broken up, very likely, some time before 
I ought to be—my hair bright, my eyes dull, my body too thin or 
too stout, my cheeks raddled and ruddled—a ghost, a wreck, a cari- 
cature, a candle that gutters, call such an end what you like! Oh, 
Aubrey, what shall I be able to say to you then? And this is the 
future you talk about! I know it—I know it! [He is still sitting 
facing forward; she rocks herself to and fro as if im pain.| Oh, Au- 
brey! Oh! Oh! 

Ausrey Tanqueray: [Trying to comfort her.| Paula—! 

Mrs. Tanqueray: Oh, and I wanted so much to sleep to-night! 
[Laying her head upon his shoulder. From the distance, in the gar- 
den, there comes the sound of Cayley Drummle’s voice; he is singing, 
as he approaches the house.| That’s Cayley, coming back from 
The Warren. [Starting up.] He doesn’t know, evidently. I—I 
won’t see him! 


With that Paula Tanqueray disappears to her death. In Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell’s incomparable performance, she plays the scene 
as Pinero wrote it. But Miss Nethersole appears to consider it 
more dramatic to stagger dazedly, tragically from the stage, repeat- 
ing, as she goes: “ To sleep, to sleep, to sleep.” 

But I wander from the point. In a recent chat, it seems, Sir 
Arthur Pinero defined to Mr. Davis his idea of the three qualities 
desirable, if not indeed essential, to every line written for a play. I 
hope neither dramatist will mind my repeating the remark: but it 
simply seems to me that so concise a rule—and from such an author- 
itative source—should not go unrecorded. 

Sir Arthur’s first point was that no line should be retained that 
did not carry the story of the play forward. Second: it should, if 
possible, reveal or accentuate some element of the character who 
speaks it. Third:—but only after having heeded both other require- 
ments, and in their order,—the line should be as amusing in itself as 
the author’s wit can make it. 
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The formula set me thinking. Many Pinero lines came back to 
me. I remember a distinguished critic saying that, clever as he 
thought The Gay Lord Quez, there really was only one line worthy 
of Pinero wit. I think he had the dramatist Pinero confused with 
Oscar Wilde, the epigramist. I resented the criticism at the time: 
now I see how very wide of the mark it was. For this was the line— 
and could Pinero have been truer to his principles than in it? 

Someone having remarked to a frivolous, faithless, fairly youth- 
ful duchess, who wastes little time or attention on her withering old 
husband: “Is his Grace still very unwell?” she replies, managing 
a sad smile: “ He is still over seventy.” 

But Pinero lines come bounding in upon one’s memory, and with 
new significance. Always I realized that no type ever was better 
sketched in just eight words than the “coming young man,” who 
is a failure, in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. The Duke of St. 
Olpherts sums up his nephew, Lucas Cleeve, as: “ Possessing ambition 
without patience, self-esteem without self-confidence.” 

Indeed, one does not have to turn from this single play to find 
instances of the miniature perfection of Sir Arthur’s art. Two 
scraps of dialogue occur to me: 


Mrs. Exsssmiru: And it was like this till that man married me. 

Mrs. Torre: Of course, I guess your marriage was an unfortu- 
nate one. 

Mrs. Exsssmitu: It lasted eight years. For about twelve months 
he treated me like a woman in a harem, for the rest of the time like 


a beast of burden. 
And again in The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith: 


Mrs. EsssmirnH: Have you seen your uncle? 

Lucas CieEve: A glimpse. He hadn’t long risen. 

Mrs. Exsssmiru: He adds sluggishness to other vices, then? 

Lucas Cuieeve: He greeted me through six inches of door. His 
toilet has its mysteries. 

Mrs Esssmiru: A stormy interview? 

Lucas Crierve: The reverse. He grasped my hand warmly, de- 
clared I looked the picture of health, and said it was evident I had 
been most admirably nursed. 


Perhaps the readiest illustrations to cite to those people who ex- 
tol narrative literature to the disparagement of that written for the 
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stage, may be found in the dramatic work of Oscar Wilde. That 
genius was no novice of the pen when he wrote Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, the first of his modern dramas. Yet quite a third of the speeches 
had to be reconstructed for practical representation. They read 
admirably; but the author had quite disregarded theatric brevity, 
snap and climax. Sometimes the point came with the last word of 
a speech or sentence. But as frequently the effect was lost by the 
climacteric word occurring in the middle. And even in The Import- 
ance of Bemg Earnest, the last play Wilde wrote in English, the 
same readably correct, but dramatically defective, construction may 
be found. 

It is not uninteresting to take up a.printed copy of one of Oscar 
Wilde’s modern plays just after seeing a performance of it. Try it. 
You will be surprised to find how many lines contain just the same 


words you heard from across the footlights, but in a sequence very 
different. 













THE THEATRE: THE NEXT PHASE 


H. GRANVILLE BARKER 


I runx there can be no doubt that we are fairly launched upon 
a striking development of the Theatre. It has been evident for some 
years in France, in Germany, in Russia and in Scandinavia; it is 
becoming evident in England; there are signs of it in America. 

Now it is significant that the movements which are taking place 
are largely extra-theatrical. They are not fostered by the profes- 
sional Theatre; they spring up often, I am sorry to say, in the face 
of its prejudice, a prejudice that tends to pass, though; and will 
pass, I think. But there is evidently a growing feeling that the 
development of such an art as the Theatre cannot be left solely to its 
professional exponents, strangled as they are apt to be in the net 
of speculation and competition. 

We have but lately begun to feel our way to a method of estab- 
lishing and promoting the arts and sciences in a democratic state. 
We see clearly enough that something must be done, that such things 
belong to good government; but because, apparently, of the dread 
we have of the sustained labor of clear thinking, and because of our 
almost unconquerable objection to the making and fulfilling of any 
logical and comprehensive plan, we continue to mean well and 
muddle. 

We provide more or less publicly endowed colleges for training 
people in music and in painting and its kindred subjects. Nothing 
could be better so far. I believe the training is almost always excel- 
lent. But in practise how does it all work out? We educate a man 
to appreciate and interpret the beauty of Bach and Mozart and 
Beethoven. Then he goes out into the world to make his living. 
How? Unless he is a heaven-sent genius (who would have got on 
without the training anyhow), he is, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, reduced to teaching in his turn, and at anything higher 
than the extremest drudgery of that game, the endowed institution 
(quite rightly) sweats him out of existence. It is mostly the women 
who come to teaching in preparatory schools, while all of their art 
they value most rusts from disuse. A man will play in a theatre 
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orchestra. You know how much attention an audience pays to 
music in a theatre and the sort of music you consequently get there 
as a rule. Worse, he will have to join one of the little bands that 
play for hours and hours a day at hotels and restaurants. 

Remember, the next time you hear those tawdry waltzes and 
rag-time polkas being ground out to assist your digestion and oblit- 
erate the pauses in your chatter, that you also are being the means 
of inflicting insult upon men who have studied and love great music 
—there is no subtler spiritual torture to an artist than to be forced 
to degrade his art. This is not a mere flight of rhetoric. I know 
the facts of the case. The ludicrous part of the matter is that the 
solution of the problem is so obvious and easy. For a few hundred 
pounds a year each township could have its municipal orchestra. 
That would in the first place provide decent employment for musi- 
cians and decent music for the people, and as good music is so much 
more attractive to listen to than bad, public taste would soon demand 
that even restaurant music, if one must have it, should be bearable. 
People will listen to good music, even when they can get it for 
nothing. . 

Again; we teach thousands of people to draw and paint and 
model, and then turn them out—to what? Apparently with the idea 
that most of them will paint pretty genre pictures which, while some 
of them, in expensive gilt frames, may hang a month or two in the 
Academy, no one will ever buy. But as to making some organized 
use of all this ability in art, as to decorating (for instance) our 
public and semi-public buildings, why, it is as much as we can do to 
get them washed. I know of a band of young men, who, lest their 
love of work should be too long thwarted, are decorating buildings 
in London for the wages of house-painters, laborers. Subscriptions 
have to be raised to pay for putting up scaffolding. 

And literature — what do we do for that, but in the way of 
charity (the worst way)—and surely our Civil List is the very 
scurviest national charity that ever existed! But literature has 
always been the rather proud and silent one among the arts. There 
is still the tradition that good work may be as well done in a garret 
as elsewhere. And this much is true; that pens and ink are cheap, 
a writer can write in a garret, publishing is not over costly, the 
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quantity of books that get out is amazing and the quality not per- 
haps on the whole so bad. But this also is generally true, that 
serious literature is all but barred except to men with money to 
live on. 

And the Theatre. Well, now that the Theatre is at last being 
brought to a sense of its needs, it is a comfort to reflect that it is 
a democratic and even a rather vulgar art, and will not scruple to 
let the voice of its complaint be heard. 

A reason in the past why nothing was done to organize the 
Theatre was that the powers that be were ashamed of its existence, 
and a difficulty in the present is that they have fallen out of their 
shame only to fall into fear of it, as seems to be shown by their 
desperate clinging to a Censorship of plays. Now that we are com- 
mitted to a National Theatre as the only possible memorial to Shake- 
speare, it is amusing to remember the almost desperate efforts of 
dead and gone professors of literature (they have left some success- 
ors too) to conceal the fact that our great idol was anything so 
vulgar as a playwright. I wonder how Shakespeare himself would 
have taken the curious compliment that his plays were fitter for the 
study than the stage? Odd praise for a playwright, when you come 
to think of it. The day of the literary professor is over, we hope, 
just as we hope that the day is at least waning of the theatre man- 
ager, who, ignoring from his other point of view the fact that Shake- 
speare wrote plays, kindly proceeds before producing one of them to 
rewrite—or at least to reconstruct it. 

As we cease to be ashamed of Shakespeare the playwright, we 
discover equally that we might be seeing more of his plays. For 
instance, I myself, who have been connected with the Theatre for 
twenty years, had until a few months ago never seen King Lear— 
had never had an opportunity of seeing King Lear. How many 
people here are in better case over that and over other plays? Con- 
firmed playgoers though we may be, we are used to such a state of 
things and it doesn’t stir us. But what would painters and lovers 
of painting say if the half-dozen best pictures in the National 
Gallery were kept locked away for fifty weeks out of the fifty-two? 

It is a part of my trade to read plays and visualize their stage 
effect as I read them. I had read Lear much and fondly, but I was 
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electrified at things which actual performance threw into relief; I 
had hardly suspected the wonderful craftsmanship of the scene be- 
tween blind Gloucester and mad Lear, when the dialogue only 
reinforces the poignancy of that devised meeting. I need not sup- 
pose that the average man is much better off than I in his knowledge 
of Shakespeare. Are we not neglecting and wasting our noble in- 
heritance of his plays quite shamefully? Ought not the Shakespeare 
National Theatre to be opened at the very latest the day after 
to-morrow? We cannot get Shakespeare as we want it by private 
enterprise. I could bring figures and figures to prove it. But let 
us take the simplest evidence. We never have. And what signs are 
there that we ever shall? Why should not the State assume suffi- 
cient responsibility for our various artistic activities to establish a 
Ministry of Fine Arts, under which existing public and semi-public 
institutions should gradually be coérdinated? One thing is certain: 
it would be the immediate duty of such a Ministry to build and open 
a National Theatre, if only for the sake of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Why should not such a theatre be opened free? The suggestion, if 
not practical, is a perfectly serious one. 

I don’t think the enormous influence of the drama is sufficiently 
realized. It is primarily an emotional influence and it is principally 
exercised on that section of the people most open to emotional influ- 
ence, men and women between the ages of 17 and 30. That is the 
stretch of life surely when, released from the tie of one sort of edu- 
cation, the other sort is in full swing—education in moral ideas, in 
conduct. This is gained emotionally, through art, through fiction; 
very largely, from the theatre. The great bulk of theatre-goers 
(and week by week they number millions) are men and women 
from 17 to 30. Is it not vital that their theatre should be of good 
report, clean, wholesome, making for righteousness; at the very least 
that there should everywhere and always be before them the choice 
of such a theatre? 

My practical suggestion to the great provincial cities that have 
free Libraries and Museums and Picture Galleries, is that, if they will 
not think of a free Municipal Theatre, they should at least put it 
on a level with the Swimming Baths, build and equip it at the public 
expense, looking for the running expense to be met by the people 
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who use it. It is becoming obvious that some such plan is the only 
hope for giving provincial centres the current variety of good drama. 
With the great increase of traveling, the rich people of a big town 
are more and more apt to do their theatre-going in the metropolis. 
The filling of the cheaper seats only will not support good plays. 
One pleads from time to time for these Public Theatres, and worthy 
citizens reply that there is nothing they would better like to see, if 
a millionaire or two could be induced to provide them. 

That does not suit me. In the first place, because I dislike 
cadging public institutions from rich men. It is a most unworthy 
habit we have got into, it seems to me. Tax it out of the rich man’s 
income by all means; that is another matter. Of course, if there is 
no other way of getting such National work done well, though our 
pockets are pretty full of this sort of pride they must hold a little 
more. But in the second place I want the rich man’s money for 
something else. 

I want it to run the Theatre which is sometimes called—by the 
people who don’t like it—the Advanced Theatre, sometimes even the 
Intellectual Theatre; and that is one of the most abusive epithets 
that one man can fling at another. 

One should generally adopt the bad names that enemies bestow, 
for they so often become titles to fame. But there is a lonely feeling 
about the term Advanced Theatre which no provider of public en- 
tertainment wishes to cultivate, and Intellectual Theatre gives me a 
warning headache. 

No, if I had to name the movement in Drama (better unnamed) 
that I care always most to foster, I should call it the Normal 
Theatre. This is a just description of the endeavor to produce nor- 


mal plays about and for normal people, capable of normal success 
under normal conditions. 


To take conditions first. If we are to trust the experience of 
every country in Europe, this sort of drama can only be run in 
repertory. To take a parallel from literature, that approaches the 
conditions under which normally good books are produced and sold. 
A publisher looks for a moderately numerous public to welcome them, 
and after, depends upon a slow and steady sale. For, roughly, there 
are two sorts of books — those which one buys to read and throw 
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away, and those which one places upon one’s shelves, to be taken 
down from time to time. A condition of the normal drama’s exist- 
ence is that it can be on the shelf of a theatre, so that, as from time 
to time a reasonable number of people is likely to want to see it, it 
can be taken down without overwhelming trouble and expense. 

Now managers must make their theatres pay. Failures are ruin- 
ously expensive, so that a success must be made to play and pay as 
long and as well as possible. A manager is indeed—to take a literary 
parallel — in the position of a publisher who can only afford to 
produce a book at all if he thinks that about a hundred thousand 
people are likely to read it, and moreover will be forced to withdraw 
the book from circulation altogether as soon as its readers drop 
below eight hundred a day. You can imagine what would become of 
English Literature working on terms like that. The wonder to me 
is that the drama gets on so well as it does. If the commercial test 
were strictly applied, if there were not unselfish enterprise and artis- 
tic self-respect in the question too, be assured that it would not. 
During the last few years I have been interestedly and disinterest- 
edly into the figures of various Repertory Theatre schemes, complete 
and incomplete, and I have come to the conclusion that a Repertory 
Theatre cannot be made to pay in the commercial sense of the word. 

I may be told that an astute money-maker like Charles Frohman 
differs from me— or did differ from me. I cannot disclose Mr. 
Frohman’s secret heart, indeed, I don’t know it, but—I wonder. One 
thing a very slight acquaintance with Mr. Frohman makes you sure 
of, that he loves the Theatre whether it gains or loses him money. 
He has somewhat shamed us by bringing the Repertory Theatre from 
the regions of talk and agitation, to be an accomplished fact. 
Whatever has been done or left undone, gained or lost at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre since last February, the practicability of modern 
repertory has been proved and the public now knows by demonstra- 
tion what a repertory theatre is. That is a definite step forward, 
and as far as my thanks go I want to tender them publicly to Mr. 
Frohman and to say that I am proud to have taken a part in his 
enterprise. 

But I still insist that the Normal Drama needs endowment. All 
but its actual existence is endangered by the lack of it. I believe 
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that it will push on to its ultimate recognition and reward. But, 
as I have tried to point out, the conditions are difficult, the struggle 
is unfair. The men who are working at it have in most cases less 
distressing if less fascinating, but more remunerative, activities 
open to them. It will push on, I fear, crippled and incomplete, 
warped perhaps by too constant failure unless it can be organized 
and established in health and safety. 

I had better proceed to define, if I can, what I mean by the 
Normal Drama. 

It is easy enough to distinguish, I think, and difficult enough to 
define. When J. M. Barrie, giving his evidence before the Censor- 
ship Committee, was asked how he would distinguish a sincerely un- 
conventional play from a catchpenny piece of riskiness, he answered 
that you could always tell whether a thing were well meant or not. 
For days everyone had been exhausting their wits to define and re- 
define and define again the difference between what might be medicinal 
and the merely noxious. But this answer was accepted, one felt the 
truth of it. By cultivating an artistic as well as a moral conscience 
—a clean palate—good taste, in fact—one can distinguish soon 
enough between a normal living work of art and an abnormal. 

Apart from its sincerity and the little touch of life which an 
insincere writer never has, I think this modern drama is noticeable 
for its Puritan spirit, by the fact that good-naturedly, portentously, 
industriously or light-heartedly it makes for righteousness. And by 
that sign more than any other I judge that the Theatre is to be a 
power in England. Puritans have fought art; especially have they 
fought the Theatre. When the result of this battle as of many 
others is that the combatants join forces—a Puritan Theatre, demo- 
cratic, direct in its appeal, might be a formidable power. 

But of course the obvious test of the Normal Drama is in its 
normality, in the fact that it does try to present, not an unpreju- 
diced view of life (that would be dull), but an undistorted view. No, 
this is not Satan rebuking sin. I protest that our struggle has been 
to capture the Theatre, now occupied in the interests on the one 
hand of the young lady who will sacrifice her dinner for the play, 
and on the other of the gentleman who cannot receive it except at 
nine o’clock on a basis of seven (hurried) courses with wine—to 
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capture the Theatre in the interests of the average man—raised to 
his highest power, perhaps — but I protest the average man and 
woman. For it is their interest that must be consulted (and the 
sooner the better, if, as I think, the Theatre—with music—is marked 
out as the art of the immediate future—of the next hundred years). 

It may well be so, for the Theatre, at least, answers to so many 
of the conditions and requirements of modern life. The simple fact 
that it is a sociable art, bringing people together, is one point in its 
favor; since the domestic history of the English middle-classes dur- 
ing the last hundred years consists largely of the efforts to break 
up the English home, in the sense of dragging its inmates of an 
evening away from the narrowness of their own fireside. Incident- 
ally, let us notice what an effect the shortening of working hours 
may have on the art and literature market. The theatre a man 
chooses after eight hours’ work is often not the theatre he chooses 
after ten hours’ work, which, again, seems more like the theatre 
chosen by a man who has not worked at all. If our workers had a 
little more leisure and our idlers a little less our taste in art might 
level up considerably. 

In its very nature the art of the Theatre is most apt for the 
expression of modern life. For it is a complex art, concentrated 
and strenuous in form. And the art of writing a good play is much 
as the art of living a fruitful life nowadays, preéminently the art of 
selection. Society during the last century has undergone a great 
change. Our distinctive effort now is to realize just what that 
change has been and to adapt ourselves to it. Does not such a state 
of things more than any other seem to call for interpretation by the 
vivid art of the Theatre and more especially for that objective side 
of it—comedy? 

I see the Theatre of the average man weighted in favor of a 
comedy which shall reflect and clarify, honestly and humorously, 
many aspects of the confused life around him. I think he will have 
no use—already he begins to have little use—for a Theatre which 
would persuade him at every visit that life is mostly love-making. 
The average woman certainly begins to be bored by the never- 
changing picture of herself created for no other purpose than to 
be made love to; when she is past it she may indulge in scandal to 
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develop the plot. Can life not be interesting if lived on less than 
£5,000 a year? Is a Duke only dramatic when viewed from the 
angle of a shop-girl? I say that this is the distorted view of life. 
This is the abnormal drama. The normal drama is—comprehensively 
—all the rest. 

No, this does not open up a dry-as-dust educational prospect. 
Nothing is more stimulating and amusing than comedy at its most 
modern to those who are quick-minded and healthy-minded enough 
to be amused by it. 

No, I do not exclude romance. I personally cannot take to the 
low-pressure romance which is sentiment. But Romance as Kipling 
sings of it—when one has lost the 8:50 train, Romance bringing 
up the 9:15—who would not welcome and be ready to thrive on the 
oxygen of it? 

Yes, I do want beauty—all the beauty that we can honestly pay 
for with truth. 

If this normal drama is to develop healthily among us, several 
things are necessary. Let me name four. It must be put upon an 
economic footing. No art—the art of the Theatre or any other— 
can flourish upon speculation and by cut-throat competition. It 
must be free. Men do not struggle idly for freedom, and since it 
is the Puritans of the Theatre who lead the battle, they are likely 
to have their way. 

The third thing which the normal Theatre demands is a highly 
trained body of actors for its interpretation. In the eighteen hun- 
dred and eighties, when a new style of play was ousting an old style 
of acting, the ery went up—foolishly enough from the old actors— 
that anyone could act this sort of stuff. When a little later the 
Ibsen movement produced a yet newer style of play, the new-old 
actor caught up the cry. As the theory absolved bright young 
stage-aspirants from any trouble but that of obtaining an engage- 
ment, they found it a convenient one and the result to English act- 
ing in general is to this very moment appalling. So far from the 
theory being true, the acting of a modern play requires not only all 
the physical skill which was an old actor’s pride, but a mental and 
emotional agility too, possessed to the full at present by only a few 
of our very best actors, for indeed it comes not save by prayer and 
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fasting. The Theatre was at such a pass of mere clumsiness and 
bad elocution that some years ago Sir Herbert Tree public-spiritedly 
founded a dramatic school, now flourishing under a revised constitu- 
tion as the Academy of Dramatic Art. The work is cramped, per- 
haps a little cheapened, for lack of funds, and though I strongly 
hold this business of training actors to be a public business, still if 
any millionaire has money he would like to throw in this particular 
direction, here is an institution which perhaps would be open to an 
offer. I would like him to make it on very stringent conditions 
though. In the first place, I hope the Academy will become a part 
of the National Theatre Organization, when that is in being. In 
the second place, it seems to me that we have formed no definite 
conception yet of what an actor’s training should be. In all the 
acting I know, too little attention has been paid to the constituents 
of the art—too little to the causes of the effects ;—too much to the 
effects themselves. A school of acting should perhaps be a gym- 
nasium in the widest sense of the word, where every faculty of ex- 
pression should be developed and exercised, but each for its own 
sake. The training over, those who survived it would act because 
they couldn’t help it; the ideal condition of the artist. It is quite 
certain that what a normal playwright needs is interpreters whom 
one can look at and listen to with pleasure for half an hour or so 
on end (it’s a great demand to make), in spite of the boring things 
they may have to say. I hate slovenliness in writing plays or in 
acting them. We must stop dignifying it by the name of Realism 
and put it behind us. 

The fourth thing needful—and it isn’t really, but it would be 
helpful —is a little more open-mindedness in most of the critics of 
the Normal Drama. 

I say open-and not fair-mindedness, for I steadfastly believe, in 
spite of all the evidence to the contrary, that to be a dramatic 
critic is to be a fair-minded man. But I am puzzled by the general 
critical attitude toward the Normal Drama. Is it the same in all 
other arts? Does the critic universally look on himself as the guard- 
ian of a sacred tradition, that a play or a picture or a piece of 
music shall be this or that and no other, because (apparently) in the 
near or remoter past some special revelation was accorded us to the 
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effect? It is not so that I view the arts or read the history of their 
progress. Does the critic admit progress in the arts? Artists, I am 
sure, would be most willing to admit progress in the science of crit- 
icism upon any terms, if only they could discover some signs of it. 
In the drama we are constantly referred to the sayings of a 
person called Aristotle. I have nothing to urge against them, and 
their quotation when one of Gilbert Murray’s translations of Euripi- 
des appears would seem to me entirely appropriate, though even 
then I might prefer Euripides wrong to Aristotle right. But if the 
first words about the drama, however illuminating, are to be treated 
in any way whatsoever as if they must be the last, then I protest. 
The drama is alive, and about life there is nothing final to be said. 
I protest that in art nothing but its physical boundaries should be 
taken for granted. A recent article in the Times, about character- 
ization in drama, was very interesting, but its interest was vitiated 
for me by the assumption of the writer that the drama could fun- 
damentally only deal with emotion. If he used the word in its 
strict sense, that is such a truism as not to be worth saying, for 
the very appearance of a human figure on the stage must cause 
emotion. If he meant (and I presume he did) what is vulgarly 
thought of as emotion, he may be right, but why try to make it an 
axiom of the Theatre in the sense that the distance a spectator can 
see or hear must be an axiom? That is to obstruct a rightly open 
path along which some pioneer of the drama may wish, at his own 
peril, to proceed. To strike at the living future of an art, most of 
all in the name of its dead past, is a heinous sin. Surely the sign 
of life in art has always been the revolt against tradition, the deter- 
mination to remold the old forms which will no longer perfectly con- 
tain or express the new spirit. It is very certain that the Theatre 
of to-day presents tasks that the Theatre of yesterday did not. 
New tasks cannot always be accomplished in the old ways, and it 
is an ill service to those who undertake them, this terrorizing either 
in the name of Aristotle or another. I rejoiced to read the other 
day that this ancient Greek (I had long suspected him) once an- 
nounced to a gaping antiquity that ten pounds of lead would fall 
through the air with ten times the velocity of one pound. This un- 
called-for statement, made doubtless for the sole purpose of filling 
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an odd corner of his encyclopedia, was supported for two thousand 
years by scientific critics and only disproved when Galileo, a prac- 
tical scientist, proceeded to the top of the leaning tower of Pisa 
and dropped the weights in question metaphorically upon the Aris- 
totelian toes. Which thing is a parable. No sincere artist is ever 
wilfully perverse or obscure. He has enough trouble without that 
to find out the exact method of adequately expressing what he has 
to say. But find it out he must—find it out for himself; no one else’s 
method, however admirable, will quite do. He must find it out by 
failure — buying his experience — possibly never succeeding alto- 
gether. But that is the burden of the artist, and helpful criticism, 
to find out where he has failed and why, must first of all have the 
sympathy to discover just what it is he is trying to do. That, I 
suggest, is the burden of the critic: to leave the cocksureness of 
dogma and its foot-mile measurements and to walk with an open 
mind. 

The next time you see in the papers that such and such a piece 
is “ not a play,” please book your seats at once before the man- 
agement is compelled to remove it; first, because you may, open- 
mindedly, find it very interesting; second, because it is more than 
likely to be a piece of mine. I will ask the next critic who uses the 
term to explain in return just what a play is and all that it is, and 
to explain it without reference to any authority whatever. A play 
is anything that can be made effective upon the stage of a theatre 
by human agency. And I am not sure that this definition is not 
too narrow. But it remains a helpful definition, calculated to at- 
tract to the work of the Theatre men of originality and force. That 
is why, incidentally, we must go on breaking new ground, enlarging 
the boundaries of the drama, fitting it for every sort of expression. 
When we deserve it (I hope not before) a new dramatic genius will 
arise. He will neither break laws nor obey them. He will make 
laws, and there will happily be no questioning. And he must find 
the Theatre ready for him. Meanwhile, we lesser men are doing our 
best and doing it of very set purpose. 





THE WASTREL 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Once, when I was little, as the Summer dark was falling, 
Among the purple upland fields I lost my barefoot way ; 
The road to home was hidden fast, and frightful shadows, crawling 
Along the sky-line, swallowed up the last kind light of day; 
And then I seemed to hear you 
In the twilight, and be near you; 
Seemed to hear your dear voice calling— 
Through the meadows, calling, calling— 
And I followed and I found you, 
Flung my tired arms around you, 
And rested on the mother-breast, returned, tired out, from play. 


Down the years that followed, though I trod strange paths unheeding, 
Though I chased the jack-o’-lanthorns of so many maddened years, 
Though I never looked behind me where the home-iights were receding, 
Though I never looked enough ahead to see the Inn of Fears; 
Still I knew your heart was near me, 
That your ear was strained to hear me, 
That your love would need no pleading 
To forgive me, but was pleading 
Of its self that, in disaster, 
I should run to you the faster 
And be sure that I was dearer for your sacrifice of tears. 


Now on life’s last Summertime the long last dusk is falling, 
And I, who trod one way so long, can tread no other way 
Until at death’s dim crossroads I watch, hesitant, the crawling 
Night passages that maze me with the ultimate dismay. 
Then when Death and Doubt shall blind me— 
Even then—I know you’ll find me: 
I shall hear you, Mother, calling— 
Hear you calling—calling—calling: 
I shall fight and follow—find you 
Though the grave-clothes swathe and bind you, 
And I know your love willanswer : “Here’s my laddie home from play !” 
171 
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MRS. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Epwarp CarPEntTER, to use his own words, is one of those— 


“ who dream the impossible dream, and it comes true; who hear the 
silent prayers; who accept the trampling millions, as the earth, 
dreaming, accepts the interminable feet of her children; who dream 
the dream which all men always declare futile; who dream the hour 
which is not yet on earth, and, lo! it strikes.” 


In these days of storm and stress, not only in politics, but in 
morals and personal faith, it is refreshing to study the works of 
a man who is at peace with himself; who, at once subtle and simple, 
has reached personal serenity. There is nothing so certain to con- 
found the tangible as the intangible. The true idealist is the 
mover of men and communities. When God whispers him in the 
ear, as Browning puts it, there and then the newer thought, the 
wider plan in the progress of human affairs, is a certainty. When 
a man joins on to the expression of his vision the simple expression 
of himself, and walks in and out among his fellows, content to ignore 
mere culture and intellectualism, but not content to ignore a single 
phase of suffering, we have a subtle, far-reaching influence which 
confounds the worldly wise, and helps the strugglers of this world 
toward a newer vision. 

Edward Carpenter is such a driving force. Probably no man 
of the age has just the same all-round message for the vital needs 
of the age as this man. His philosophy has a subtle suggestive- 
ness for every-day use in politics, economics, morals, domesticity, 
and all the complexities of modern civilization. His practical aims 
and suggestions are worth what they are because, to Carpenter, 
first and foremost, the things of the spirit are essential. It is the 
mystic in him which drives him to the socialist’s working ground, 
where the aim among the true socialist workers is to give to every 
man and every woman on earth an equal opportunity with every 
other man and every other woman. Their perfectly just cry for 
equality, and the plea of the masses to gain the rights which the 
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classes monopolize, in many mouths merely means that there should 
be a turning of tables; that the laborer should step into the dull 
shoes of the tyrant, whose god may possibly not be his belly, but 
often seems to be his banking account. A transference from the 
classes to the masses of materialistic well-being is no solution of the 
social evil. 

It is the seer in Carpenter which makes him take the part of 
his fur-coated and four-footed brothers against the vivisectionist 
and the slaughter-house torturer. To him nothing is low or mean, 
and our brothers the animals come in for his love and mercy as 
much as the outcast, and even the self-righteous. 

He is not merely a vegetarian, a socialist, an anarchist. Fads 
are, indeed, his abhorrence. He is a seer in the only real sense of 
that word, for he is one who sees and loves beyond himself. His 
message is the message of one who sees clearly, who thinks sanely, 
and who lives uncompromisingly. “Ask no questions,” he says; 
“all that you have, for love’s sake, spend.” It is the visionary 
which makes him do any bit of practical scavenging, so to speak, 
to clear the world of lust and hypocrisy, disguised under the names 
of love and expediency. 

Carpenter is not the practical man with a glimpse of his vision. 
He is the man of vision, who, as a consequence, an imperative out- 
come of his vision, demands a practical output for his ideals. The 
prophet in him lays a stress upon simplification of life, not because 
he believes it to be an end in itself, but because it is a means to 
an end, 

Few of us, even the poorest, have actually put in practise the 
true conditions of the simplicity of life, for nothing is so elaborate 
and involved and wasteful as the way the poor live. They have 
no knowledge of the simplest digestible cooking, and the domestic 
method and cleanliness in their homes, if it exists, is obtained at 
an expenditure of energy and nerve-strain which is pitiable. Many 
tiny homes could be rendered beautiful to-day, and many faces 
made bright and cheery, in spite of bad wages, if the owners of the 
homes understood true simplicity of living. 

In all his work, as in his life, Carpenter makes no compromise 
with the practical difficulties of the moment. Here and now, he 
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declares, the rich and the poor alike can begin to live beautifully 
and simply. Life can be reduced to terms of sense and beauty as 
apart from extravagance and show. His followers mistake him 
when they consider that his ideal of simplification — his sandal- 
wearing and his vegetarianism—are the main outcome of the great 
message he has for his age. They are mere details of his social 
solution toward the equality of opportunity involved in any rational 
socialistic or even Christian teaching, for socialism is a mere detail 
in a much wider scheme of reform. 

Carpenter’s emphasis, again, on a minimum of clothing, is not a 
plea for a return to savagery, but the demand of Nature’s child 
that there should be as few wrappings as possible between the temple 
of the body and the Holy Ghost encompassing it. He insists on a 
vote for women, not because the vote in itself is essential to the true 
life of either a man or a woman, but because justice is, and what is 
just for the man in this question is just for the woman. He would 
induce men to become vegetarians, not because the eating of flesh 
is an accursed thing, but because cruelty and hardness of heart, 
which as yet are bound up with the killing of animals, are accursed 
things. He would strive to alter the prison system, not because 
he fails to perceive that suffering and discipline are necessary for 
reform, but because he realizes that the mental attitude of the judge 
toward the offender is often to-day as anti-social and anti-Christian 
as the attitude of the offender toward society. 

Carpenter’s value as a reformer is, that his message or philoso- 
phy can be applied equally to the right making of a pudding or the 
fine framing of new national laws, and yet the very pith of his 
message has to do with the things which are not temporal, but 
eternal. People who consider themselves practical and hard-headed 
say, “‘ Yes, idealism is all very well, but I want something tangible.” 
Let them realize, then, that they:can have it in Carpenter’s message. 
A thought produced the steam-engine; and the Christ whom we slay 
every hour and worship every Sunday only gave us thoughts to mold 
into action. 

Twenty years ago it was quite a usual thing to hear Edward 
Carpenter spoken of as a madman, an impossible eccentric, and a 
teacher of dangerous doctrines. The forerunner, then, was disowned 
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by the crowd. It is usual enough now to hear this same man spoken 
of as a divine messenger, a prophet, a seer. 

The transition from condemnation to recognition in the case of 
this particular teacher has been curiously swift. Why is this? 
Simply because the man himself and his message are really expres- 
sions of what is actually round about us. Edward Carpenter, even 
as a personality, is not so rare a manifestation of individual har- 
mony as he was twenty years ago, for the simple reason that sin- 
cerity, singleness, and simplicity are contagious, and are even be- 
coming fashionable. Edward Carpenter is now only one of very 
many teachers of democratic mysticism, though on some matters he 
still remains curiously alone. Perhaps his own words in the begin- 
ning of Towards Democracy express this: 


“TI am the poet of hitherto unuttered joy. 

“A little bird told me the secret in the night, and henceforth I 
go about seeking to whom to whisper it. 

““T see the heavens laughing, I discern the half-hidden faces of 
the gods wherever I go, I see the transparent-opaque veil in which 
they hide themselves, yet I dare not say what I see, lest I should be 
locked up! 


“Children go with me, and rude people are my companions. I 


trust them, and they me. Day and night we are together and are 
content. 


“To them what I would say is near; yet is it in nothing that can 


be named, or in the giving or taking of any one thing; but rather 
in all things.” 


Carpenter has found out what he believes in and he is living it, 
and is perfectly and serenely happy, as a man or woman only can be 
happy when the inner and outer life harmonize. He has deliberately 
cast aside all pretenses of living in order to live in reality. This 
perhaps is what makes his great practical value for us, as out of 
this has grown the inner light in the man which is so strangely 
beautiful. He is a man of wisdom more than of mere knowledge 
—the wisdom which is childlike, saintlike, and in him distinctly 
pagan too. 

Carpenter’s development was a gradual one, from the Broad 
Church point of view to the sanest conclusions of a spiritual demo- 
crat, He was once a curate under Frederick Maurice. He slowly 
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but surely began to realize that he could not go on preaching under 
limited conditions, so he left the Church. 

He was a Cambridge lecturer, and during his extension work in 
different towns he began to look into the lives of the poor, the 
criminal, the chanceless, and the despised. This brought him nearer 
to socialism, and he abandoned talking and began to think. He 
was not actually poor, and so had leisure to come to conclusions, but 
he soon left the “ undesirable mansions,” with their conventions, and 
came to his own. His discovery of Walt Whitman was the means to 
this end; and it is extremely interesting to the student of both men 
to note their apparent likeness and their fundamental differences. 

Carpenter found himself through Walt Whitman; but the tem- 
peraments of the two men, and, in consequence, their messages, are 
both individual and valuable in different ways. Carpenter began to 
realize that no cleric, no middle-class idler, no conventional philan- 
thropist, no mere self-seecker or maxim-maker, and no insincere 
person, can radically alter institutions till they have altered them- 
selves. It is always a painful process to re-adjust life on a new basis. 
Carpenter has never regretted doing this, though to the casual ob- 
server he seemed to have nothing left. He abandoned office, posi- 
tion, social fussiness and entanglements, and lived a simple life in 
a cottage. He had found peace and had delivered himself from all 
shams of every sort and kind. 

To the believer in luxuries, to the dweller in cities, to the bewil- 
dered but strenuous philanthropist, it could not seem anything but 
the act of a madman that Carpenter should live the life of a simple 
workman and refuse to compete with or enslave his fellow men or 
to eat animals. That he could reduce life to simplicity without 
making himself inefficient or miserable seemed to many impossible. 
To dream dreams and to see new spiritual visions as a sequel to 
hard work seemed too absurd a solution of a social problem. Happily 
the marriage of ideas between the East and the West has begun 
to teach us that a man’s real life does not, cannot, exist in externals, 
nor does it wholly consist in strenuous action, but in the possession 
of one’s own soul and its peace. 

“Do not be discouraged by the tiny insolences of people,” says 
Carpenter; “ for yourself, be only careful that you are true.” 
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To this man it appears that it is not so much what happens that 
matters, for life is a very tiny stage in a very long journey, accord- 
ing to him. The happy man is not the one who has possessions, 
but who has himself in possession. This socialist seems to say that 
it is not what we gain, but what we are that matters. His democracy 
does not demand only that a man shall return to the community an 
equivalent of what he takes from it, but it demands also that he 
should “ walk in and out among his fellows accepted,” returning to 
them some of his own inner vision. 

Edward Carpenter is a prophet of the soul and of the body. He 
proclaims the emancipation of the soul through the completion of 
its relation to the body. In his gospel paganism and Christianity 
are not at war, but are allies. All our faculties, all our instincts, 
and even all our weaknesses, are so much raw material to aid the 
life of the soul. To over-emphasize the body is to hide the soul. 

“ The body,” he declares, “ is the root of the soul.” To despise 
the body, as the ascetic, is as stupid as to despise the soul. To 
despise the soul is to miss the subtleties and sweetnesses of all the 
wonderful functions of the body. 


“The soul invading,” makes the body its temple, according to 
Carpenter, and its desires thus become educative and righteous when 
they are understood. Perhaps one of the most beautiful things 
Edward Carpenter has interpreted for us is the way the real self 
enters into relationship with the body. In The Art of Creation 
he says— 


“that the individual should conceive and know himself, not as a toy 
and chance product of his own bodily heredity, but as identified and 
continuous with the Eternal Self, of which his body is a manifesta- 
tion: this is indeed to begin a new life and to enter a hitherto un- 
dreamed world of possibilities.” 

“ Beware,” he says elsewhere, “lest it [the body] become thy 
grave and thy prison instead of thy winged abode and palace of joy. 

“‘ For there is nothing that is evil except because a man has not 
mastery over it; and there is no good thing that is not evil, if it 
have mastery over a man; 

“And there is no passion or power, or pleasure or pain, or created 
thing whatsoever, which is not ultimately for man and for his use— 
or which he need be afraid of, or ashamed at. 
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“ The ascetics and the self-indulgent divide things into good and 
evil—as it were to throw away the evil; 

“ But things cannot be divided into good and evil, but are all good 
so soon as they are brought into subjection.” 


This -idea, that “the soul’s slow disentanglement ” is dependent 
on the way we use, not crush, the powers of the body now, is start- 
ling in its truth. His very insistence on the body’s claim makes us 
feel, as we read him, that he knows the soul is ultimately all. 


“In the antechambers of the body, beautiful as they are, you 
shall look in vain for the Master. In the antechamber of the intel- 
lect, important as it is, it is vain to tarry. In the antechambers of 
art and morality you shall not tarry overlong. All conventions left 
aside, all limitations passed, all shackles dropped, the husks and 
sheaths of ages falling off, at length the wanderer returns to Heaven.” 


And again: 


* When the ideal has once alighted, when it has looked forth from 
the windows, with ever so passing a glance upon the earth, then we 


may go in to supper, you and I, and take our ease; the rest will be 
seen to.” 


This optimist, and materialist too if you like, but above all 
mystic and spiritualist, tells us calmly that there must be no less 
scrubbing of doorsteps for us (if that happens to be our work) be- 
cause of this new vision of welded souls and bodies making for 
immortality. The stimulating fact in Carpenter’s philosophy is, 
that out of the humanizing of any instinct from the animalism pri- 
marily involved in it, comes the true spiritualization of it. First the 
root, the human; then the flower, the spiritual. 


“The main thing is,” he says, “ that the messenger is perhaps 
even now at your door: see that you are ready for his arrival. 

** A little child, a breath of air, an old man hobbling on crutches, 
a bee lighting on the page of your book, who knows whom he may 
send? 

“* Some one diseased or dying, some friendless, outcast, criminal— 
one whom it shall ruin your reputation to be seen with—yet see that 
you are ready for his arrival.” 

“ The stones,” he says, “ for his temple, are anywhere and every- 
where; the temple-roof is the sky. 
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“‘ The materials are the kettle boiling on the fire, the bread in the 
oven, the washing-dolly, the axe, the gavelock—the product is God. 

“ And the little kitchen where you live, the shelves, the pewter, 
the nightly lamp, the fingers and faces of your children—a finished 
and beautiful Transparency of your own Body.” 


There is no shirking there of every-day duties, no lethargy or 
swoon of the spirit, no indecent haste to save one’s own soul and 
let the bodies of men suffer for need of our helping hands. “If I 
am not level with the lowest, I am nothing,” says this man. Only 
“from yourself to yourself I can deliver you, and from the bonds 
of action ”—never from action itself, only from hurry, self-impor- 
tance, husks and empty masks of worldly wisdom, fear, self-interest, 
and cruelty. From these he would have us absolutely disentangle 
ourselves. 

In his work, as in his life, Carpenter makes no compromise with 
the practical difficulties of the moment. Here and now, he says, 
each individual can begin to realize and to do the highest he knows. 
Democratic in the real sense, he tells us plainly how the true democ- 
racy can be evolved. Perhaps Carpenter does not place enough 
insistence on beauty as not only not harmful, but absolutely essen- 
tial to any condition of true living.* 

So many people think, if they have an ill-fitting dress, eat a 
badly cooked dinner, and have no ravishment in the clean, sweet uses 
of the senses, they are leading a moral life. It is a profound depth 
of immorality to be able to live without beauty, and perhaps the 
most tragic thing in our social system is, that while one class has a 
surfeit of luxury and show, which they mistake for beauty, another 
class is deprived of beauty altogether. It is more beauty we want, 
and less luxury. The moment capitalists or millionaires became 
imbued with Carpenter’s spirit, they would be content to die pos- 
sessed of one pound and fourpence-halfpenny, as Cardinal Manning 
died, because they would have distributed all they had to those who 
were handicapped in the race of life. This is not an insane idea. It 
is only the Christianity we preach and forget to live. 

But, though the man imbued with Carpenter’s message would 


* Even in Angels’ Wings, a volume of essays dealing mainly with art, he is 
chiefly concerned with moral and social questions, 
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only care to die poor, he would see to it during his life that every 
useful thing about him was beautiful, because then it would not only 
give adequate payment to the makers, but give them sheer joy in 
their work. The very curse of modern civilization is the rush and 
hurry to make shoddy things, which do not spiritually benefit the 
one who makes them or the one who uses them. 

Most of us who believe in the other side of things at all, believe 
that there, at any rate, will be an increase in beauty. The best prep- 
aration for that is to get as much loveliness as we can out of the 
raw material we have on earth, and to see to it, above all, that every 
other man and woman gets it too. The lack of beauty is as demoral- 
izing as the lack of food. 

To feed souls and bodies should be the aim of any nation calling 
itself, not only righteous, but sane and practical. Some form of 
labor ought to become the daily portion of all of us, so that we 
allow men and women, as far as possible, to be ends in themselves, and 
not mere means to the private ends of another. Edward Carpenter, 
the practical seer, declares that it is mainly in doing these necessary 
things that the spiritual insight comes. 

To rid life of snobbery and class prejudice tends toward the 
understanding of the criminal and the sufferer, apart from all ques- 
tions of philanthropy and expediency. The vice of separateness is 
to Carpenter the veritable sin against the Holy Ghost. Perhaps it 
is this attitude of democratic solidarity, combined with visionary 
mysticism, which places him in the forefront of modern teachers. 

We may read Carpenter’s gospel and honestly declare that it is 
too hard for us, but the peace beyond all mere moralities or intel- 
lectualisms breathes from it. Of course his religion is mainly of 
the spirit, and to many, as yet, the work of the soul seems unreal 
and without apparent result in politics, commerce, and the daily 
struggle of life. For these, the mystic Carpenter has a practical 
demand. Leave soul alone then, he seems to say, and don’t batten 
on bodies, either human or brute, and the rest will be seen to. This 
man, who sometimes appears to be almost sentimentally lenient to 
the sinner, can thunder out invectives against the “ philanthropic 
chatterboxes ” and the hinderers of real life. In the beginning of 
his Towards Democracy his sledge-hammer eloquence leaves us no 
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doubt of his views about social parasitism. Carpenter, however, 
being the seer and not the mere social democrat, knows there is a 


great hope, a big reality of living, behind these conventional con- 
tortions. 


“ Apart from all evil,” he says, “from all that seems to you 
evil, your soul, my friend, that toward which you aspire, your true 
Self, rides above your phantasmal self continually. If there were 
chance it were evil, but there is not. The soul surrounds chance and 
takes it captive.” 


It is this phantasmal self, with its masks and antics, he would 
have us understand and gradually slip away from to our real self, 
and this demand is at the root of Carpenter’s philosophy. 


“To be Yourself, to have measureless trust, to enjoy all, to pos- 
sess nothing. To entertain no possible fear or doubt about the up- 
shot of things. To be Yourself, to have measureless Trust. Perhaps 
that is best of all?” 


This knowledge he expresses in almost a sentence: “ Deep as the 
universe is my life, and I know it; nothing can dislodge the know- 


ledge of it; nothing can destroy, nothing can harm me.” 


Here is the secret of all this man’s peace: his belief in the 
ultimate upshot of things and his readiness to accept the small and 
the great demands which direction, not chance, bring to his hand. 
From this combination of belief and action he finds what are the 
real inner meanings of freedom and joy, love and death, about 
which we all ponder and agonize when the masks are laid aside and 
our real selves are face to face with our phantasmal selves. He is 
single, and so his weaknesses have ceased to be hypocrisies and his 
virtues are not grim and heavy. He is too much of a humorist to be 
a mere ethical leader. He is too much of a woman to be completely 
and dogmatically logical; and he is so much a child that he has 
neared the beginnings of essential wisdom. ‘The man who could write 
Squinancy Wort and the Baby Song could never be anything but a 
large, human-hearted seer of the sweetnesses and mysticisms of 
what is very small and very large. 

“ Freedom,” says Carpenter, “has to be won afresh every morn- 
ing ”’—the freedom of the spirit, wherein joy dwells, and doubt and 
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fear are cast aside. The forming of the wings of man beneath the 
outer husk is a slow process, and almost, according to Carpenter, a 
matter of habit. ‘“ Freedom must be won afresh every morning.” 
Alongside this command, all through his work, there is a refrain 
which seems at one with Nature: “ Do not hurry; have faith.” Al- 
ways in his philosophy we find dualities. Here we have activity and 
resignation. We are to act, but not to be caught in the bonds of 
the act. We are to aid in getting toward the upshot of things, but 
never to be concerned at apparent failure, disaster, or loss. With 
the calm assurance of one who knows, he tells us that sorrow is a 
gift of gifts, the revealer of joy, and that death, wrongly called the 
arch-fiend, is the way to freedom and joy and expansion. Death, 
to him, is indeed a mere “ passing along.” “ Death shall change 
as the light in the morning changes; death shall change as the light 
*twixt moonset and dawn.” And again: 


“Oh, blessed is he that has passed away! 
* Blessed, alive or dead, whom the bitter taunts of existence reach 
not—nor betrayals protruded from dear faces, nor weariness, nor 


cold, nor pain—dwelling in heaven, and looking forth in peace upon 
the world. 

“ Blessed, thrice blessed, by day, by night! Blessed who sleeps 
with him; blessed who eats, walks, talks; blessed who labors in the 
field beside him; blessed whoever, though he be dead, shall know him 


to be eternally near.” 


In his poem, T’o One who is Where the Eternal are, we have the 
more personal note, and at the end we get the simple wisdom of one 
who has lost and then found, and for whom the “ noiseless wing ” 
has no more terrors. “ Man has to learn to die, quite simply and 
naturally, as the child has to learn to walk,” he says. 

It is not only toward death itself that Carpenter presents a new 
conception of values, so to speak. He has comfort for those who 
find a death in life through being denied just those things which 
seem to be advantages and passports to social help, friendly rela- 
tionships, and lovely joys. 


“What if your prayers had been granted? What if you had 
become exceptional, and had secured for yourself a place with the 
strong and the gifted and the beautiful? What if, when you arrived, 
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the eyes of all had been turned upon you: and when you passed by— 
one by one—sad, thoughtful, depressed, the weak more conscious of 
his or her weakness, the stupid more conscious of stupidity, the de- 
formed more painfully conscious of his or her deformity, to their 
solitary chambers, they had gone apart and prayed they had never 
been born? 

“What if you had taken advantage of the weak and defenseless 
and oppressed of the whole earth, and had bartered away belief in 
the soul standing omnipotent in the most despised things? What if 
you had gladly disguised and covered your own defect, allowing thus 
the ignorant ridicule of the world to fall more heavily on those who 
could not or would not act a lie? 

‘“* What if you had been a rank deserter, a cowardly slave, taking 
refuge always with the stronger side? Ah! what if to one weary 
traveler in the world, in the steep path painfully mounting, you, mak- 
ing it steeper still, had added the final stone of stumbling and de- 
spair? 

“* Better to be effaced, crazy, criminal, deformed, degraded. Bet- 
ter, instead of the steep, to be the most dull, flat, and commonplace 
road. 

** Better to go clean underfoot of all weak and despised persons, 
so that they shall not even notice that you are there; 

“None so rude and uneducated but you shall go underfoot of 
them; none so criminal but you shall, when the occasion serves, go 
underfoot of them; none so outcast but they shall pass along you and 
not even notice that you are there.” 


In Carpenter’s philosophy, “ far around and beyond whatever is 
exceptional and illustrious in human life stretches that which is av- 
erage and unperceived.” His love of humanity is not the posing 
half-hearted philanthropy of gentlefolk, but an understanding of 
the pains of human growth, and a loving acceptance of all limita- 
tions of the body and soul by one who is seer enough to know the end. 

Of love, death’s twin, Carpenter has much to say. Here the 
forerunner is indeed in evidence, for he holds the secret how to 
“make thyself fit for the perfect love which awaits, and which can 
alone satisfy thee.” His interpretation of love is far enough re- 
moved from the conventional idea of absorption, possession, almost 
feudalistic tyranny. It is the love of the real lover who only wants 
to bless and not to hold, to give and not to take. To realize ever so 
little Carpenter’s idea of love is to approach the time when there 
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will be no chains and no vulgarity in love, no divorce courts, no 
revenge, no social inquisition for the reform of personal emotions, 
no unselfish selfishness, for there will be only love in its rare loveli- 
ness, which makes for life and breadth and joy and unity, and which 
cannot hinder or injure, simply because it is love. 

Carpenter has realized that self-absorbed, possessive love, how- 
ever apparently unselfish, is death, and chains the one who gives and 
the one who takes. 


“Who loves the mortal creature, ending there, is no more free. 
He has given himself away to death. 

** For him the slimy black form lies in wait at every turn, befoul- 
ing the universe; 

“Yet he who loves must love the mortal, and he who would love 
perfectly must be free: 

“(Love—glorious though it be—is a disease as long as it destroys 
or even impairs the freedom of the soul.) 

“ Therefore, if thou wouldst love, withdraw thyself from love. 

“Make it thy slave, and all the miracles of nature shall lie in 


the palm of thy hand.” 


“ Return into thyself, content to give, but asking no one, asking 
nothing ; 

“In the calm light of His splendor Who fills all the universe, 
the imperishable, indestructible of ages, dwell thou, as thou canst 
dwell, contented.” 


All the way through Carpenter’s books, what he makes us feel is, 
that nothing and no one can rob us of our real life, which is from 
within, and which can only gradually develop through pain and loss 
and disentanglement, not seen as these, but as sheaths covering the 
new life of the soul. 


“ Not,” he says, “ by running out of yourself after it, comes the 
love which lasts a thousand years. 

“If to gain another’s love you are untrue to yourself, then you 
are also untrue to the person whose love you would gain. 

“Him or her whom you seek will you never find that way, and 
what pleasure you have with them will haply only end in pain. 

* Remain steadfast, knowing that each prisoner has to endure in 
patience till the season of his liberation. When the love comes which 
is for you, it will turn the lock easily and loose your chains— 
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“ Being no longer whirled about nor tormented by winds of un- 
certainty, but part of the organic growth of God himself in time— 

** Another column in the temple of immensity— 

“ ‘Two voices added to the eternal choir.” 


Edward Carpenter is indeed a forerunner, not only of a robust 
and sane democracy, but of a sincere spirituality, a spirituality 
which cannot be content to preach or merely be preached to, but 
must manifest itself in love. Where this man’s great value lies is 
in his absolute belief in and reverence for, not only Nature and hu- 
manity, but that unnameable something behind all material mani- 
festations which makes the whole scheme of things logical and trust- 
worthy. To be at one in faith with this is to have reached that 
peace which passes all intellectual understanding ; and Carpenter has 
realized very clearly just the few ways in which it can be revealed. 
In Carpenter, though you find the spiritual food which satisfies, 
you also find the necessary warning to retain common sense and 
sanity by his plea for definite democratic action in this world. 

Like Whitman, he believes that social regeneration will come 
through a robust democracy. He would say to a believer: “ Just 
because you have faith in these inner things, do your practical work 
as a true man or woman. Shun nothing, despise no one, and do 
the thing at your hand as perfectly as it is possible for you to do it. 
The delicate perceptions, the great inner knowledge, are not hin- 
dered, but strengthened in this way.” 

And thus he gives the note of warning: 


“ Anyhow, courage is better than conventionality. Take your 
stand and let the world come round to you. Do not think you are 
right and everybody else wrong. If you think you are wrong, then 
you may be right; but if you think you are right, then you are cer- 
tainly wrong. Your deepest, highest moral conceptions are only 
for a time. They have to give place. They are the envelopes of 
freedom, that eternal freedom which cannot be represented, that 
peace which passes understanding. Somewhere here is the invisible 
vital principle, the seed within the seed. It may be held but not 
thought, felt but not represented, except by life and history. Every 
individual, so far as he touches this, stands at the source of social 


progress.” 





THE REGENERATION OF CHILD LIFE BY 
MEANS OF THE RONTGEN RAY 


ROSA PENDLETON CHILES 


Pernaprs no research of the present decade means more than the 
studies of Dr. Thomas Morgan Rotch, Professor of Pediatrics in 
Harvard University. The subjects to which he has devoted himself 
cover a broad range of diseases in which the Réntgen Ray is of 
paramount service, but probably the most interesting and helpful 
feature of his investigations is that upon which he bases his plea for 
the grading of children in schools and determining their fitness to 
begin work in factories by anatomic rather than chronologic age, the 
anatomic age to be decided by the use of the X-Ray. 

At no time in the history of the world has more thought been 
given to the problems of child life than now. The child is the central 
psychologic study. His problems are no longer those of the anxious 
mother and the faithful nurse, supplemented by the sympathetic 
thought of the family physician; they are the problems of the most 
advanced educators, physicians, scientists, and economists. More 
significant still is the growing conception that the child is the ward 
of the State. He no longer belongs solely to the home. The Spar- 
tan idea has been revived, though fortunately deprived of its harsh- 
ness by broader conceptions of obligation; while the State and the 
medical profession now claim the substantial right to assist in reg- 
ulating the child’s life, they violate no sacred right of the home, and 
this is as it should be. All researches in his behalf and all plans for 
his education and training by those who are beginning to see that 
their responsibility in the early years of the child’s life is scarcely 
less than that of the parents themselves, are based upon distinctive 
obligation to him; and upon this ground Dr. Rotch argues that 
great injustice has unintentionally been done the child by making his 
age in months and years the index of his ability. Too often, as we 
know, such an arrangement has resulted in the ruin of health, mind, 
or prospects, sometimes in the ruin of all; therefore it has become 
necessary to find a better and less varying rule to follow in guiding 
the child’s early efforts; his forces must be conserved, he must be 
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given a chance to develop normally and preserve his highest pussi- 
bilities at every stage of his life. 

The corrective offered by Dr. Rotch is very simple and capable 
of becoming highly practicable; it rests upon a combination of chron- 
ologic, physiologic, and anatomic conditions, though in his conclu- 
sions he virtually leaves out the first, as unreliable, and considers the 
last two as one, with the reservation that much work is yet to be 
done to prove “ that deductions made from a physiologic standpoint 
can be properly used when compared with anatomic conditions.” 
That is, the physiologic may be correct, and often is; but if so, it 
must coincide with the anatomic, which is always absolutely correct. 

Anatomic grading can be accurately done, Dr. Rotch says, by 
means of the Réntgen Ray. A Réntgenograph of the child’s hand 
taken every six months indicates the anatomic development, espe- 
cially of the wrist, where the epiphyses, or superficial ends of the 
bones that ossify separately, gradually increase in size until they 
unite with the main shaft. According to the stage of development of 
these epiphyses should be the stage of development of his whole 
anatomy, his whole physical organism, and his whole mental organism. 

Some explanation of what the epiphyses are and of what they 
mean to the health and vigor of the individual may be necessary for 
those who are unfamiliar with the growing anatomy. In writing of 
them Dr. Rotch says: “ The epiphyses are the most important cen- 
tres of the skeleton, for on them depends its future development, 
especially in infancy and childhood, and when these centres are im- 
paired there result far reaching influences in later life. A thorough 
knowledge of the different changes which take place in even these 
small areas is very important, for these centres are where disease may 
begin, from which disease may disseminate, and where it may lead to 
disastrous consequences by leaving its permanent marks.” As an 
index, then, to the child’s physical condition, his powers of resist- 
ance and endurance, and his capacity for work, these ‘small bone cen- 
tres are of vast importance. 

As we are to consider the hand alone, we will say that at birth 
the radius and ulna, bones of the lower arm, are joined to the hand 
only by cartilage, and that as the child grows small centres of bone 
appear in this cartilage near the shaft of bone to which they will 
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finally be joined. These little bones are the epiphyses. That of the 
radius or inner and larger bone of the lower arm, may appear at the 
beginning of the third year of life; that of the ulna, or outer and 
smaller bone of the lower arm, between the fifth and seventh years. In 
addition, and even more important, are the carpal or wrist bones that 
develop in the section of cartilage referred to between the bones of 
the lower arm and the bones of the hand. Two or three appear soon 
after birth, one about the second or third year, the others slowly 
forming until, about the twelfth year, eight, in all, are observed. The 
appearance and growth of these bones differ widely with individual 
children, and upon their number at any given time Dr. Rotch bases 
his “ principle of developmental strength ” of the child. 

The writer has recently had the pleasure of hearing Dr. Rotch 
lecture exhaustively on this theory of general strength dependent 
upon anatomic development, and his deductions appear to be exceed- 
ingly important. I have before me now, two hundred and sixty- 
four plates of Réntgenographs, some of them exhibiting from four 
to six figures illustrating actual anatomic conditions, which, joined 
in many instances with the history of the case in question, attest the 
truth of the principle that when the child’s bony development is not 
normal, neither is his strength or general condition normal; and it 
is not fair with such simple means at hand to judge of his strength, 
to fail to consider them in placing his tasks upon him. 

Special cases are interesting. One plate, for instance, shows the 
hand of a child eight years old, which, compared with pictures of the 
hands of children normally developed, finds its place a little below that 
of children two or three years old. Now it would be manifestly cruel 
to this child to expect him to perform the tasks of normal children 
of eight years, who are usually in the second or third grade of school 
work, because the lack of development shows unfitness even for the 
kindergarten, especially as if let alone the child may yet develop, but 
if forced to do work too heavy for him he will almost surely be fatally 
injured in health or mentality. And yet the tendency of ambitious 
parents is to require work of the child that corresponds with the 
work of other children of his chronologic age. Often when the child 
fails to pass his examinations he is made to study through the Sum- 
mer, whereas the child who fails is above all others the one who ought 
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to have freedom during the Summer. People are especially given to 
pushing very bright chidren or those over-grown in height or 
weight, but these may be as anatomically undeveloped as are many 
who show mental or physical signs of retarded growth. 

Most pitiable is the case of the child who begins work in a fac- 
tory by chronologic age. The law up to this time having no better 
way of protecting the child, had to fix a definite age prior to which 
he must not be permitted to work in mills; but fixing definite age 
does not fix definite strength, and many a child goes into the fac- 
tory in too weak a condition to do the work assigned him. Besides, 
there are frequent violations of the present law whereby many chil- 
dren are forced into the mills under the required age. The conscience 
of the parents often surrenders to the call of hunger and they prob- 
ably consider that the end justifies the sacrifice of truth in stating 
that the child is of the required age when he is not; but even the 
present pinch of poverty is not so weighty a matter as the future 
welfare of the child and the future welfare of society to which he 
must contribute. Sometimes the lack of veracity is aided by the 
child’s height, size, or general appearance, making it easy for the 
mill proprietor to believe the false representations of the parents; or 
his need of help at the time may blind him to the truth. Again, the 
age in some States is undoubtedly too low, at least five States allow- 
ing children to enter factories at ten years, though the usual age 
limit, I believe, is twelve years. A few children at ten years may 
be able to do moderate factory work, but the great majority at that 
early age are able to stand neither the labor nor the confinement. 

It would certainly seem wise in reference to both schools and 
mills, even under the present system, to have medical inspection of 
the children once or twice a year, especially since a large percentage 
in the South have hookworm disease; but it would be better still to 
adopt a method whereby mistakes cannot be made in regard to the 
mental and physical strength of children; and the Réntgen system 
promises to be without error, nor could anything be simpler. Once 
in six months the child for a second places his hand on a table, the 
picture of it is taken without the slightest danger, and the exact stage 
of development becomes known. This picture is compared with one 
of six months before and with the pictures of normal children of the 
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same age, and definite results follow. If there is lack of development 
due to disease, the disease is treated ; if due merely to retarded growth, 
efforts are made to give the child such conditions as favor growth. 
In any case his disease is not aggravated nor his growth further re- 
tarded by assigning him tasks beyond his strength. 

Dr. Rotch has divided the first fourteen years of life into groups 
named alphabetically, each succeeding group showing added develop- 
ment, and instead of recording the case of a child “ William Smith, 
aged twelve, admitted to grade six,” which would merely mean that 
he had passed the examination necessary for entrance to the grade 
with no notice taken of his mental or physical ability to stand the 
strain of the new work, it will be recorded “ William Smith, Stage L 
of the Réntgen System, admitted to grade six,” which will mean that 
the child has a normal development of about twelve years and is able 
mentally and physically to undertake the new work to which he is 
assigned. Or if he is to begin factory work his record will be “ Wil- 
liam Smith, Stage L of the Réntgen System,” instead of “ William 
Smith, aged twelve,” which would convey no information as to his 
actual development and capacity for work. If, however, the William 
Smith of the school or the factory is undeveloped, his record instead 
of being “ Aged twelve” may be “Stage H of the Réntgen Sys- 
tem,” which will mean that he is six anatomic years from the normal 
condition of a child of twelve chronologic years, and by that much 
unfit to do the work for which his strength is being tested. 

In making his system of grading Dr. Rotch chose, as he says, 
“only those individuals who by careful examination could be pre- 
sumably considered normal. Having taken,” he continues, “ perhaps 
ten or a dozen children of each age chronologically, I have placed 
them under their respective anatomic stages of development. I have 
then used these different stages for purposes of grading for kinder- 
garten, for schools, for athletics, and for child labor. In a general 
way, in making up these alphabetical groups, I have arbitrarily 
assumed that the appearance of the carpal bones and of the lower 
epiphyses of the radius and ulna should, according as they develop 
early or late, represent each alphabetical division. It is fortunate 
that the carpal bones and the lower epiphyses of the radius and of the 
ulna furnish a progressive series of anatomic development year by 
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year, so that only in unusual cases will it be necessary to refer to the 
other epiphyses of the skeleton for the purposes of corroboration.” 
Speaking further of the grouping, Dr. Rotch says: 

“These groups, of course, are manifestly somewhat arbitrary. 
Further study may prove that it may be more exact to adopt certain 
other divisions and possibly to merge some of these present divisions 
into one. This, however, can easily be done if we are sure that the 
divisions are improved and made more practical in this way. What 
I wish to state, however, is that I believe we are working with the 
right principle, and that practical results in the line of perfecting 
the development of children and guarding them during the process 
of their development from overstrain both mentally and physically 
can then be accomplished.” 

In reference to the responsibility of the medical profession in this 
matter of protecting the children, Dr. Rotch says: 

“The regulation of questions concerning the physical and mental 
care of the early years of life should be much more under the control 
of the medical profession than is now the case. An intimate know- 
ledge of medical subjects and advanced medical training are needed to 
grasp these questions fully and to treat them intelligently. Surely 
it is one of the greatest duties of physicians to turn their attention 
to all subjects connected with children, and not to leave them to be 
worked out by the non-professional laity. Educators dealing with 
these questions cannot accomplish what they are not by long years of 
physiologic and anatomic study fitted for. The educator in the pub- 
lic schools in grappling with the difficult questions of physical train- 
ing should work hand in hand with the medical profession, for thus 
only can the great end in view, of producing not only highly edu- 
cated but healthy and vigorous citizens, be attained”; and in this 
plea for the school children Dr. Rotch includes with equal emphasis 
children who must work in the mills. 

Medical inspection of schools and mills is almost certain to be gen- 
erally adopted soon, and the use of the Réntgen method seems the 
most practical and effective system upon which inspection could now 
be based. In this connection it may be said that extensive and care- 
ful work in this direction is being carried on at the United States 
Naval Academy, Annapolis. For about a year the cadets have been 
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graded by the Réntgen System, and a report is now being prepared 
which will be of great aid in determining the relation between the 
anatomic conditions and the scholarship. Dr. William Weston, of 
Columbia, S. C., who has assisted Dr. Rotch in his work, tells me 
he has found young men of twenty with a development of twelve 
years, and though such extreme cases are rare, it would seem well 
to carry this system of grading through the entire school life. At 
any rate, the practical demonstration made at Annapolis should 
commend the method to the fullest consideration. 

No specific recommendations as to the proper arrangement for 
X-Ray examinations are given because the matter of regulating 
child life by means of such examinations is yet in its incipiency, but 
it would be a very easy matter to make suitable arrangements. In 
cities, of course, an X-Ray expert could readily be appointed, and 
in the country each county could have its specialist for this purpose. 

Doubtless the requirement would work hardship in some cases, 
where the poverty of the family would seem to necessitate the early 
education of the child so that he might, as soon as possible, find his 
place in the world and perhaps assist his younger brothers and sis- 
ters in their coming struggle. Still greater might seem the hardship 
in the case of a family which must put its young children to the 
fierce task of keeping the wolf from the door, but, as has been said, 
the present need of the family, which must be met by intelligent 
charity, is not so important as giving the child an opportunity to de- 
velop and become in body, mind, and spirit, a fit citizen of the future. 
Let us make men, not pygmies; healthy intellect, not imbecility; a 
free spirit in a free body, not a fettered spirit in a nerveless, mus- 
cleless casement of clay. The future of the children is the future of 
the race, and that future is in our hands. If any one of us felt that 
we might influence a single great question fifty years after we are 
dead, how gladly we would give all of life to the task of leaving such 
power behind us, and yet in this matter of preserving and developing 
the strength of the children, we may exercise power that will endure 
to the end of time itself. 





LIMITATIONS 


Art and the Man 


CALE YOUNG RICE 


I am savage for life and the lusts 
Of beckoning quests I have banished; 
I am glutted with Beauty’s face 
And the brush that I paint her with; 
I am sick of the dreams and dusts 
Of the soul of me—of the vanished 
Years that I spent in chase 
Of the luring lips of Myth. 


I was suckled for more than to fling 
The blood of my heart on a palette. 
I was given the eye of a god 
For more than a picture’s worth. 
I have felt the ineffable sting 
Of life—though I be Art’s valet. 
I have painted the cloud—or the clod, 
Who should have possessed the earth. 


The Cesar in me, and the Christ, 
Cry out to be given power. 
The Antony in my veins 
Would waste a world’s throne for his queen. 
And what to Ulysses sufficed— 
The infinite far foam-flower !— 
That only would quench the quest 
Of my soul for worlds unseen. 
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The law of it, God, do I hate, 
That a man with the might of many 
Must hold to the task of one— 


In the groove of an ancient awe; 
Or find, if his will, o’ergreat, 
Denies to be bound by any, 
The body of him shall break, undone, 
And Fate appear in the flaw. 





THE ASCENDING EFFORT 


BLISS CARMAN 


A new recruit in the field of philosophic speculation is always 
welcome, when he is sincere and painstaking, and doubly welcome 
when he is optimistic. We have very lately had a new writer of this 
sort brought to our notice in Mr. Allen Upward with The New Word, 
—a very penetrating attempt to define the words “ideal” and 
idealism.” Now comes Mr. George Bourne, also an Englishman, 
with The Ascending Effort, one of the soundest and most helpful 
books in a decade. 

Mr. Bourne takes his title from Emerson, whom he quotes at the 
opening of his essay: 

“No statement of the Universe can have any soundness which 
does not admit its ascending effort.” 

The main theme of his book may be said briefly to be an attempt 
to show that human progress is not wholly dependent upon the evolu- 
tionary law of natural selection. We are molded by our environ- 
ment, it is true; and our environment in turn molds us; but there 
are everywhere evident traces of an exuberant and spontaneous tend- 
ency in mankind, a racial vitality, which has preferences of its own, 
and is not to be dominated by any environment whatever. We are 
not wholly the creatures of fortuitous circumstance, but are largely 
what we have desired to become. Ideals have helped to make us, 
ideals must help to save us. These “ choice ideas,” as Mr. Bourne 
calls them, have always been present in the race, urging it forward 
and guiding it to its desired ends. Science alone is not competent 
to criticize or regulate these ideas, since science does not provide 
them. Science informs us of facts; our environment brings forces 
to bear upon us; but neither cares at all for our preferences, nor 
even for our preservation. 


“ Science is not a selective authority, and knows no choiceness of 
its own. Enquiry and demonstration are its functions; and in par- 
ticular it becomes the mouthpiece, as it were, of our dumb, blind, 
ruthless environment, whose inexorable rules and conditions it ex- 
plains to us.” 
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Our environment will eliminate us, if we disobey its laws, but it 
is quite merciless in its behavior, and is not in the least concerned in 
forwarding any of these dreams of ours. Our aspirations are 
derived from other sources and must be cultivated for themselves and 
for the benefits they promise. Mere self-preservation alone is not 
enough; no race nor individual has ever been willing to rest content 
with that; we must better our lot. We must maintain life in the face 
of an indifferent nature; but this is only a beginning of effort ; there 
are other things we care for, long for, and will labor to accomplish. 
There is an “ ascending effort ” in man and in the world. To quote 
an illustrative passage :— 


“ Observe to begin with how, as we are so to speak overflowing 
with adaptiveness, we are in love with the exercise of it. As the 
roots of a strong plant fill out a flower-pot or force their way into 
the crevices of a wall, the human vitality takes advantage of every 
opening afforded for its expansion, accommodating itself to the 
strangest conditions and accepting the most contorted growths, so 
long as there is room to grow. Yet this is but the least of the won- 
der. Since nature provides so few opportunities, we set ourselves to 
making more: we do unnecessary things and exceed all the require- 
ments of our environment in our eagerness to be more completely 
alive. Merely to meet circumstance with an adaptation that will 
serve contents none of us. It is misery to suffer such restriction; 
it is like the fretting of the schoolboy at his cramping task. The 
longing for change, the ennui of the rich, the ‘ divine discontent’ of 
the poor, the depression and gloomy spirits of the successful busi- 
ness man, all tell the same tale of vitality chafing under suppression. 
And if we grow roses, or stitch samplers, or play at cards, or collect 
first editions ; if we seek the exhilaration of mountain climbing, or the 
sensation of speed in a motor car, or stimulate our emotions at the 
opera, or steep our spirits in the peace that broods over the Summer 
landscape, or make acquaintance with the dead through their me- 
moirs, or go about to reform the living, or to study the spectrum of 
a star, it is not because environment necessitates our doing these 
things as a condition of existence, but because we have faculties to 
spare which find outlet in exercises of the kind. The insatiable ver- 
satility of the race invents those expedients rather than lie idle for 
want of something to which to adapt itself.” 


And in all this exuberance of vitality, so profuse and bewildering, 
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and at first seemingly so aimless, the author sees, upon closer view, 
“ evidences of something purposeful.” 


** Now here, now there, to-day in one quarter, to-morrow in an- 
other, the seeming chaos is found to be threaded through with indica- 
tions of law. . . . And the longer one watches, the stronger 
grows the persuasion that somewhere in this ‘law,’ somewhere 
amongst those tendencies, Taste and Conscience have their being.” 


This word Taste Mr. Bourne uses to express all that side of our 
triple nature which has to do with our preferences and with our long- 
ings to beautify and to better our surroundings; he means by it our 
traditional and racial faculty, so closely akin to instinct, which pre- 
sides over all creative artistic effort, and underlies all our aspira- 
tions in their many directions. It is a phase of human personality 
that needs to be emphasized in this day of matter-of-fact and literal- 
ness, when science and materialism (to use a vague term) between 
them have usurped almost the whole field of man’s loyalty and en- 
deavor. A gross materialism presumes to be able to give us all the 
comforts we need, through all manner of convenience, luxury and in- 
dulgence; a proud (and justly proud) science presumes to supply 
us with all we need to know of the universe. Meanwhile the human 
spirit is too often left to starve for want of care, encouragement, and 
nurture. And we cannot be too grateful for any champion of this 
inspirational side of life who comes to the rescue. 

The Ascending Effort is not a book for careless reading. It 
will take close attention, and it will amply repay it; for it goes to 
the heart of the matter and speaks without uncertainty in justifica- 
tion of all the best part of our make-up. It has nothing of the 
Emersonian daring, the brilliant inconsecutive epigram, in its un- 
affected style; but there is careful reasoning in it and a hopeful 
sanity that make it a most significant contribution to modern 
thought. One is thankful, too, for its sobriety; there is nowhere a 
trace of that flippant cleverness and reckless striving for paradox 
which make many contemporary writers so conspicuous and so 
worthless. Its temper is admirable. With all that, there are many 
memorable and suggestive sentences, as for instance these: 


* Nothing but personal effort, personal selection of idea, can find 
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and own the things which make for the welfare of the life-stream 
that flows through us.” 

“The things which this life best enjoys are not expensive, for 
the simple reason that they are not to be had vicariously. Expen- 
siveness means getting other people to endure trouble for us.” 

“What we require from art is what nature offers seldom or ca- 
priciously: the gift of the unusual moment, the fitness seen at a 
glimpse that passes too soon and may chance not to be offered again.” 

“The power to be aware of beauty comes by practise—practise 
in singling out the elusive impressions and knowing where to look for 
them,” 


As Taste, this racial and deep-seated personal instinct for mak- 


ing our surroundings more fittingly in accord with our wishes, ope- 


rates through the various arts; so art reacts upon Taste, to satisfy 
and cultivate and refine it. It is through art that Taste operates, 
and from art that Taste derives its nurture and encouragement. It 
is no paltry matter, this; not a mere fine-spun consideration for 
dabsters and scribblers, but an affair of vital concern to men. Science 
gives us ground for thought and material for forming our tentative 
theories of improvement in politics, in education, in social prece- 
dence, in a thousand human undertakings; but these cold facts and 
bloodless theories must be infused with the warm vitality of experi- 
ence, and brought to the crucial test of Taste, before their worth for 
our purposes can be determined. Science in the past generation or 
two has rendered incomparable service to the world,—a service never 
to be underestimated nor forgotten. It needs, however, the sup- 
plementary service of a great and adequate art, such an art as we by 
no means possess to-day. Life has been organized to a point far 
nearer perfection than ever before in history; and it has been ren- 
dered far more intelligible than ever before; but it has not been 
spiritualized in an equal degree. It is on the spiritual side that 
modern life is chiefly lacking,—on the side of taste, of ideals. We 
have laboriously gathered the materials for making life sane and 
happy, and yet lack the magic formula for combining those mate- 
rials in the potent brew of joy. We have lost the secret of distilling 
happiness out of common life. Our mania for the practical and our 
passion for knowledge have carried us away with foolish exultation 
into a barren land. We have forgotten how necessary it is to satisfy 
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at the same time that third component part of our human outfit,— 
our passion for beauty. But nature will not be cheated, and human 
nature refuses to be happy with anything less than loveliness in all 
its surroundings. If we leave beauty out of life, all our wisdom of 
science, all our righteousness of conduct, will be in vain. It is not 
through great knowledge, nor just dealing, that the sense of beauty 
can be imparted, but only through the wonder-touch of art. And it 
is only through a sensitiveness to beauty everywhere around us, 
coupled with an appreciation of truth and the practise of large and 
wholesome goodness, that our rich and due happiness can be attained. 
This is the splendid task which art has yet to fulfil for man. 

It is some such idea as this, incompetently as I may have ex- 
pressed it, which makes The Ascending Effort so timely and valuable. 
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OF ROCKNEY 


Batties have been won and the streams of History diverted to 
new channels in the space of ten minutes. Ladies have been won, a 
fresh posterity founded, and grand financial schemes devised, revolts 
arranged, a yoke shaken off, in less of mortal time. Excepting an 
inspired Epic song and an original Theory of the Heavens, almost 
anything noteworthy may be accomplished while old Father Scythe 
is taking a trot round a court-yard; and those reservations should 
allow the splendid conception to pass for the performance, when 
we bring to mind that the conception is the essential part of it, 
as a bard poorly known to fame was constantly urging. Captain 
Con had blown his Epic bubbles, not to speak of his projected tuneful 
narrative of the adventures of the great Cuchullin, and his Preaching 
of St. Patrick, and other national triumphs. He could own, however, 
that the world had a right to the inspection of the Epic books before 
it awarded him his crown. The celestial Theory likewise would have 
to be worked out to the last figure by the illustrious astronomers, to 
whom he modestly ranked himself second as a benefactor of his kind, 
revering him. So that, whatever we may think in our own hearts, 
Epic and Theory have to remain the exception. Battles indeed 
have been fought, but when you survey the field in preparation for 
them you are summoned to observe the preluding courtesies of civil- 
ized warfare in a manner becoming a chivalrous gentleman. It never 
was the mere flinging of your leg across a frontier, not even with 
the abrupt Napoleon. You have besides to drill your men; and you 
have often to rouse your foe with a ringing slap, if he’s a sleepy 
one or shamming sleepiness. As here, for example: and that of itself 
devours more minutes than ten. Rockney and Mattock could be 
roused; but these English, slow to kindle, can’t subside in a twink- 
ling; they are for preaching on when they have once begun; betray 
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the past engagement, and the ladies are chilled, and your wife puts 
you the pungent question: “ Did you avoid politics, Con?” in the 
awful solitude of domestic life after a party. Now, if only there 
had been freedom of discourse during the dinner hour, the ten disem- 
barrassed minutes allotted to close it would have afforded time suffi- 
cient for hearty finishing blows and a soothing word or so to dear 
old innocent Mr. Rumford, and perhaps a kindly clap of the shoul- 
der to John Mattock, no bad fellow at bottom. Rockney, too, 
was no bad fellow in his way. He wanted no more than a beat- 
ing and a thrashing. He was a journalist, a hard-headed ras- 
cal, none of your good old-fashioned order of regimental scribes 
who take their cue from the colonel, and march this way and that, 
right about face, with as little impediment of principles to hamper 
their twists and turns as the straw he tosses aloft at midnight to spy 
the drift of the wind to-morrow. Quite the contrary; Rockney was 
his own colonel; he pretended to think independently, and tried to 
be the statesman of a leading article, and showed his intention to stem 
the current of liberty, and was entirely deficient in sympathy with 
the oppressed, a fanatical advocate of force; he was an inveterate 
Saxon, good-hearted and in great need of a drubbing. Certain lines 
Rockney had written of late about Irish affairs recurred to Captain 
Con, and the political fires leaped in him; he sparkled and said: “ Let 
me beg you to pass the claret over to Mr. Rockney, Mr. Rumford; I 
warrant it for the circulating medium of amity, if he’ll try it.” 

“*Tis the Comet Margaux,” said Dr. Forbery, topping anything 
Rockney might have had to say, and anything would have served. 
The latter clasped the decanter, poured and drank in silence. 

“**Tis the doctor’s antidote, and best for being antedated,” Cap- 
tain Con rapped his friend’s knuckles. 

** As long as you’re contented with not dating in double numbers,” 
retorted the doctor, absolutely scattering the precious minutes to 
the winds, for he hated a provocation. 

“ 'There’s a golden mean, is there? ” 

“There is; there’s a way between magnums of good wine and 
gout, and it’s generally discovered too late.” 

** At the physician’s door, then! where the golden mean is gen- 
erally discovered to be his fee. I’ve heard of poor souls packed off 
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by him without an obolus to cross the ferry. Stripped they were 
in all conscience.” 

“You remind me of a fellow in Dublin who called on me for 
medical advice, and found he’d forgotten his purse. He offered to 
execute a deed to bequeath me his body, naked and not ashamed.” 

“ You’d a right to cut him up at once, Forbery. Any jury’d 
have pronounced him guilty of giving up the ghost before he called.” 

“ T let him go, body and all. I never saw him again.” 

“ The fellow was not a lunatic. As for your golden mean, there’s 
a saying: Prevention is better than cure: and another that caps it: 
Drink deep or taste not.” 

“ That’s the Pierian Spring.” 

** And why is the wine on my table, sir? ” 

** Exhaustless if your verses come of it.” 

* And pure, you may say of the verses and the fount.” 

“ And neither heady nor oyer-composed; with a blush like Diana 
confessing her love for the young shepherd:—it’s one of your own 
comparisons.” 

“Oh!” Con could have roared his own comparisons out of hear- 
ing. He was angry with Forbery for his obstructive dulness and 
would not taste the sneaking compliment. What could Forbery mean 
by paying compliments and spoiling a game! The ten minutes were 
dancing away like harmless wood-nymphs when the Satyr slumbers. 
His eyes ranged over his guests despondently, and fixed in despera- 
tion on Mr. Rumford, whom his magnanimous nature would have 
spared but for the sharp necessity to sacrifice him. 


The wine in Rumford at any rate let loose his original nature, if 
it failed to unlock the animal in these other unexcitable Saxons. 

“ By the way, now I think of it, Mr. Rumford, the interpretation 
of your Royal Standard, which perplexes you so much, strikes me 
as easy if you'll examine the powerfully different colors of the two 
beasts in it.” 


Mr. Rumford protested that he had abandoned his inquiry: it 
was a piece of foolishness: he had no feeling in it whatever, none. 

The man was a perfect snail’s horn for coyness. 

The circumstances did not permit of his being suffered to slip 
away: and his complexion showed that he might already be classed 
among the roast. 
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“ Your Lion:—Mr. Rumford, you should know, is discomposed, 
as a thoughtful patriot, by the inexplicable presence of the Unicorn 
in the Royal Standard, and would be glad to account for his one 
horn and the sickly appearance of the beast. I’m prepared to say 
he’s there to represent the fair one half of the population. Your 
Lion, my dear sir, may have nothing in his head, but his tawniness 
tells us he imbibes good sound stuff, worthy of the reputation of a 
noble brewery. Whereas your Unicorn, true to the character of the 
numberless hosts he stands for, is manifestly a consumer of doctor’s 
drugs. And there you have the symbolism of your country. Right 
or left of the shield, I forget which, and it is of no importance to 
the point—you have Grandgosier or Great Turk in all his majesty, 
mane and tail; and on the other hand, you behold, as the showman 
says, Dyspepsia. And the pair are intended to indicate that you 
may see yourselves complete by looking at them separately; and so 
your Royal Standard is your national mirror; and when you gaze 
on it fondly you’re playing the part of a certain Mr. Narcissus, 
who got liker to the Lion than to the Unicorn in the act. Now will 
that satisfy you?” 

“* Quite as you please, quite as you please,” Mr. Rumford replied. 
“ One loves the banner of one’s country—that is all.” He rubbed his 
hands. “I for one am proud of it.” 

“Far be it from me to blame you, my dear sir. Or there’s the 
alternative of taking him to stand for your sole great festival holi- 


day, and worshiping him as the personification of your Derbyshire 
race.” 


A glittering look was in Captain Con’s eye to catch Rockney if 
he would but rise to it. ° 

That doughty Saxon had been half listening, half chatting to 
Mr. Mattock, and wore on his drawn eyelids and slightly drawn 
upper lip a look of lambent pugnacity awake to the challenge, indif- 
ferent to the antagonist, and disdainful of the occasion. 

“We have too little of your enthusiasm for the flag,’ Philip 
said to Mr. Rumford to soothe him, in a form of apology for his 
relative. 

“Surely no! not in England?” said Mr. Rumford, tempted to 
open his heart, for he could be a bellicose gentleman by deputy of 
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the flag. He recollected that the speaker was a cousin of Captair, 
Con’s, and withdrew into his wound for safety. ‘“ Here and there, 
perhaps: not when we are roused ; we want rousing, we greatly prefer 
to live at peace with the world, if the world will let us.” 

“ Not at any price? ” Philip fancied his tone too quakerly. 

“ Indeed I am not one of that party!” said Mr. Rumford, be- 
ginning to glow; but he feared a snare, and his wound drew him in 
again. 

“When are you ever at peace? ” quoth his host, shocked by the 
inconsiderate punctuality of Mrs. Adister O’Donnell’s household, for 
here was the coffee coming round, and Mattock and Rockney escap- 
ing without a scratch. “ There’s hardly a day in the year when your 
scarlet mercenaries are not popping at niggers.” 

Rockney had the flick on the cheek to his manhood now, it might 
be hoped. 

“ Our what? ” asked Mr. Rumford, honestly unable to digest the 
opprobrious term. 

*“* Paid soldiery, hirelings, executioners, whom you call volunteers, 
by a charming euphemism, and send abroad to do the work of war 
while you propound the doctrines of peace at home.” 

Rockney’s forehead was exquisitely eruptive, red and swelling. 
Mattock lurched on his chair. The wine was in them, and the cap- 
tain commended the spiriting of it, as Prospero his Ariel. 

Who should intervene at this instant but the wretched Philip, 
pricked on the point of honor as a soldier! Are we inevitably to be 
thwarted by our own people? 

“I suppose we all work for pay,” said he. “It seems to me a 
cry of the streets to call us by hard names. The question is what 
we fight for.” 

He spoke with a witless moderation that was most irritating, con- 
sidering the latest news from the old country. 

“You fight to subjugate, to enslave,” said Con, “ that’s what 
you’re doing, and at the same time your journals are venting their 
fine irony at the Austrians and the Russians and the Prussians for 
tearing Poland to strips with their bloody beaks.” 

“We obey our orders, and leave you to settle the political busi- 
ness,” Philip replied. 

Forbery declined the fray. Patrick was eagerly watchful and 
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dumb. Rockney finished his coffee with a rap of the cup in the 
saucer, an appeal for the close of the sitting; and as Dr. Forbery 
responded to it by pushing back his chair, he did likewise, and the 
other made a movement. 

The disappointed hero of a fight unfought had to give the signal 
for rising. Double the number of the ten minutes had elapsed. He 
sprang up, hearing Rockney say: “ Captain Con O’Donnell is a poli- 
tician or nothing,” and as he was the most placable of men concern- 
ing his personality, he took it lightly, with half a groan that it 
had not come earlier, and said, “ He thinks and he feels, poor fellow! ” 

All hope of a general action was over. 

“ That shall pass for the epitaph of the living,” said Rockney. 

It was too late to catch at a trifle to strain it to a tussle. Con 
was obliged to subjoin: “ Inscribe it on the dungeon-door of tyr- 
anny.” But the note was peaceful. 

He expressed a wish that the fog had cleared for him to see the 
stars of heaven before he went to bed, informing Mr. Mattock that 
a long look in among them was often his prayer at night, and Winter 


a holy season to him, for the reason of its showing them bigger and 
brighter. 

“IT can tell my wife with a conscience we’ve had a quiet evening, 
and you’re a witness to it,” he said to Patrick. That consolation 
remained. 


“ You know the secret of your happiness,” Patrick answered. 

“ Know you one of the secrets of a young man’s fortune in life, 
and give us a thrilling song at the piano, my son,” said Con: “ though 
we don’t happen to have much choice of virgins for ye to-night. 
Irish or French. Irish are popular. They don’t mind having us 
musically. And if we’d go on joking to the end we should content 
them, if only by justifying their opinion that we’re born buffoons.” 

His happy conscience enabled him to court his wife with assiduity 
and winsomeness, and the ladies were once more elated by seeing how 
chivalrously lover-like an Irish gentleman can be after years of 
wedlock. 

Patrick was asked to sing. Miss Mattock accompanied him at 
the piano. Then he took her place on the music-stool, and she sang, 
and with an electrifying splendor of tone and style. 

“ But it’s the very heart of an Italian you sing with!” he cried. 
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“It will surprise you perhaps to hear that I prefer German 
music,” said she. 

** But where—who had the honor of boasting you his pupil? ” 

She mentioned a famous master. Patrick had heard of him in 
Paris. He begged for another song and she complied, accepting the 
one he selected as the favorite of his brother Philip’s, though she 
said: “ That one?” with a superior air. It was a mellifluous love- 
song from a popular opera somewhat out of date. ‘ Well, it’s in 
Italian!” she summed up her impressions of the sickly words while 
scanning them for delivery. She had no great admiration of the 
sentimental Sicilian composer, she confessed, yet she sang as if pos- 
sessed by him. Had she, Patrick thought, been bent upon charming 
Philip, she could not have thrown more fire into the notes. And 
when she had done, after thrilling the room, there was a gesture in 
her dismissal of the leaves displaying critical loftiness. Patrick 
noticed it and said, with the thrill of her voice lingering in him: 
*“* What is it you do like? I should so like to know.” 

She was answering when Captain Con came up to the piano and 
remarked in an undertone to Patrick: “ How is it you hit on the 
song Adiante Adister used to sing? ” 

Miss Mattock glanced at Philip. He had applauded her me 
chanically, and it was not that circumstance which caused the second 
rush of scarlet over her face. This time she could track it definitely 


to its origin. A lover’s favorite song is one that has been sung by 
his love. She detected herself now in the full apprehension of the 
fact before she had sung a bar: it had been a very dim fancy: and 
she denounced herself guilty of the knowledge that she was giving 
pain by singing the stuff fervidly, in the same breath that accused 
her of never feeling things at the right moment vividly. The rem- 
iniscences of those pale intuitions made them always affectingly 


vivid. 

But what vanity in our emotional state in a great jarring world 
where we are excused for continuing to seek our individual happi- 
ness only if we ally it and subordinate it to the well-being of our 
fellows! The interjection was her customary specific for the cure 
of these little tricks of her blood. Leaving her friend Miss Barrow 
at the piano, she took a chair in a corner and said: “ Now, Mr. 
O’Donnell, you will hear the music that moves me.” 
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“But it’s not to be singing,” said Patrick. ‘“ And how can 
you sing so gloriously what you don’t care for? It puzzles me com- 
pletely.” 

She assured him she was no enigma: she hushed to him to hear. 

He dropped his underlip, keeping on the conversation with his 
eyes until he was caught by the masterly playing of a sonata by 
the chief of the poets of sound. 

He was caught by it, but he took the close of the introductory 
section, an allegro con brio, for the end, and she had to hush at him 
again, and could not resist smiling at her lullaby to the prattler. 
Patrick smiled in response. Exchanges of smiles upon an early ac- 
quaintance between two young people are peeps through the door- 
way of intimacy. She lost sight of the Jesuit. Under the influ- 
ence of good music, too, a not unfavorable inclination toward the 
person sitting beside us and sharing that sweetness, will soften gen- 
eral prejudices :—if he was Irish, he was boyishly Irish, not like his 
inscrutable brother; a better, or hopefuller edition of Captain Con; 
one with whom something could be done to steady him, direct him, 
improve him. He might be taught to appreciate Beethoven and work 
for his fellows. 

“ Now does that touch you more deeply than the Italian?” said 
she, delicately mouthing: “ I, mio tradito amor!” 

“Touch, I don’t know,” he was honest enough to reply. “ It’s 
you that haven’t given it a fair chance. I'd like to hear it again. 
There’s a forest on fire in it.” 

“There is,” she exclaimed. “I have often felt it, but never seen 


it. You exactly describe it. How true!” 
“ But any music I could listen to all day and all the night,” said he. 
“ And be as proud of yourself the next morning? ” 
Patrick was rather at sea. What could she mean? 
Mrs. Adister O’Donnell stepped over to them, with the object of 
installing Colonel Adister in Patrick’s place. 
The object was possibly perceived. Mrs. Adister was allowed 


no time to set the manceuvre in motion. 

“Mr. O'Donnell is a great enthusiast for music, and could listen 
to it all day and all night, he tells me,” said Miss Mattock. ‘“ Would 
he not sicken of it in a week, Mrs. Adister? ” 

* But why should I?” cried Patrick. “ It’s a gift of heaven.” 
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“ And, like other gifts of heaven, to the idle it would turn to evil.” 

“I can’t believe it.” 

* Work, and you will believe it.” 

“ But, Miss Mattock, I want to work; I’m empty-handed. It’s 
true I want to travel and see a bit of the world to help me in my 
work by and by. I’m ready to try anything I can do, though.” 

“‘ Has it ever struck you that you might try to help the poor?” 

“Arthur is really anxious, and only doubts his ability,” said 
Mrs. Adister. 

“The doubt throws a shadow on the wish,” said Miss Mattock. 
** And can one picture Colonel Adister the secretary of a Laundry 
Institution, receiving directions from Grace and me! We should 
have to release him long before the six months’ term, when we have 
resolved to incur the expense of a salaried secretary.” 

Mrs. Adister turned her head to the colonel, who was then look- 
ing down the features of Mrs. Rockney. 

Patrick said: “ I’m ready, for a year, Miss Mattock.” 

She answered him, half jocosely: “ A whole year of free service? 
Reflect on what you are undertaking.” 

“ It’s writing and accounts, no worse? ” 

“Writing and accounts all day, and music in the evening only 
now and then.” 

“TI can do it: I will, if you’ll have me.” 

* Do you hear Mr. O’Donnell, Mrs. Adister? ” 

Captain Con fluttered up to his wife, and heard the story from 
Miss Mattock. 

He fancied he saw a thread of good luck for Philip in it. “ Our 
house could be Patrick’s home capitally,” he suggested to his wife. 
She was not a whit less hospitable, only hinting that she thought 
the refusal of the post was due to Arthur. 

“ And if he accepts imagine him on a stool, my dear madam; he 
couldn’t sit it!” 

Miss Mattock laughed. ‘“ No, that is not to be thought of se- 
riously. And with Mr. O’Donnell it would be probationary for the 
first fortnight or month. Does he know anything about steam? ” 

“The rudimentary idea,” said Patrick. 

“ 'That’s good for a beginning,” said the captain; and he added: 
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“Miss Mattock, I’m proud if one of my family can be reckoned 
worthy of assisting in your noble work.” 

She replied: “ I warn everybody that they shall be taken at their 
word if they volunteer their services.” 

She was bidden to know by the captain that the word of an Irish 
gentleman was his bond. “ And not later than to-morrow evening I’ll 
land him at your office. Besides, he’ll find countrywomen of his 
among you, and there’s that to enliven him. You say they work well, 
diligently, intelligently.” 

She deliberated. ‘ Yes, on the whole; when they take to their 
work. Intelligently certainly compared with our English. We do 
not get the best of them in London. For that matter, we do not 
get the best of the English—not the women of the north. We have 
to put up with the rejected of other and better-paying departments 
of work. It breaks my heart sometimes to see how near they are to 
doing well, but for such a little want of ballast.” 

“If they’re Irish,” said Patrick, excited by the breaking of her 
heart, “ a whisper of cajolery in season is often the secret.” 

Captain Con backed him for diplomacy. “ You'll learn he has 
a head, Miss Mattock.” 

“TI am myself naturally blunt, and prefer the straightforward 
method,” said she. 

Patrick nodded. ‘“ But where there’s an obstruction in the road, 
it’s permissible to turn a corner.” 

“Take ’em in flank when you can’t break their centre,” said Con. 

“ Well, you shall really try whether you can endure the work for 
a short time if you are in earnest,” Miss Mattock addressed the 
volunteer. 

“ But I am,” he said. 

“We are too poor at present to refuse the smallest help.” 

“ And mine is about the smallest.” 

“TI did not mean that, Mr. O’Donnell.” 

“But you’ll have me? ” 

“ Gladly.” 

Captain Con applauded the final words between them. They had 
the genial ring, though she accepted the wrong young man for but 
a shadow of the right sort of engagement. 
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This being settled, by the sudden combination of enthusiastic 
Irish impulse and benevolent English scheming, she very consider- 
ately resigned herself to Mrs. Adister’s lead and submitted herself 
to a further jolting in the unprogressive conversational coach with 
Colonel Adister, whose fault as a driver was not in avoiding beaten 
ways, but whipping wooden horses. 

Evidently those two were little adapted to make the journey of 
life together, though they were remarkably fine likenesses of a pair 
in the dead midway of the journey, Captain Con reflected, and he 
could have jumped at the thought of Patrick’s cleverness: it was 
the one bright thing of the evening. There was a clear gain in it 
somewhere. And if there was none, Jane Mattock was a good soul 
worth serving. Why not all the benefaction on our side, and a figo 
for rewards! Devotees or adventurers, he was ready in imagination 
to see his cousins play the part of either, as the cross-roads offered, 
the heavens appeared to decree. We turn to the right or the left, 
and this way we’re voluntary drudges, and that way we’re lucky 
dogs ; it’s all according to the turn, the fate of it. But never forget 
that old Ireland is weeping! 


“ O never forget that old Ireland is weeping 
The bitter salt tears of the mother bereft!” 


He hummed the spontaneous lines. He was accused of singing 
to himself, and a song was vigorously demanded of him by the ladies. 

He shook his head. “I can’t,” he sighed. “I was plucking the 
drowned body of a song out of the waters to give it decent burial. 
And if I sing I shall be charged with casting a firebrand at Mr. 
Rockney.” 

Rockney assured him that he could listen to anything in verse. 

“* Observe the sneer :—for our verses are smoke,” said Con. 

Miss Mattock pressed him to sing. 

But he had saddened his mind about old Ireland: the Irish news 
weighed heavily on him, unrelieved by a tussle with Rockney. If he 
sang, it would be an Irish song, and he would break down in it, he 
said; and he hinted at an objection of his wife’s to spirited Irish 
songs of the sort which carry the sons of Erin bounding over the 
fences of tyranny and the brook of tears. And perhaps Mr. Rock- 
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ney might hear a tale in verse as hard to bear as he sometimes found 
Irish prose!—Miss Mattock perceived that his depression was genu- 
ine, not less than his desire to please her. “Then it shall be on an- 
other occasion,” she said. 

‘Qh! on another occasion I’m the lark to the sky, my dear lady.” 

Her carriage was announced. She gave Patrick a look, with a 
smile, for it was to be a curious experiment. He put on the proper 
gravity of a young man commissioned, without a dimple of a smile. 
Philip bowed to her stiffly, as we bow to a commanding officer who 
has insulted us and will hear of it. But for that, Con would have 
manceuvred against his wife to send him downstairs at the lady’s heels. 
The fellow was a perfect riddle, hard to read as the zebra lines on 
the skin of a wild jackass—if Providence intended any meaning when 
she traced them! and it’s a moot point: as it is whether some of our 
poets have meaning and are not composers of zebra. ‘“ No one knows 
but them above!” he said aloud, apparently to his wife. 

“ What can you be signifying?” she asked him. She had de- 
puted Colonel Arthur to conduct Miss Mattock and Miss Barrow to 
their carriage, and she supposed the sentence might have a mysterious 
reference to the plan she had formed; therefore it might be a pun- 
ishable offense. Her small round eyes were wide-open, her head was 
up and high. 

She was easily appeased, too easily. 

“The question of rain, madam,” he replied to her repetition of 
his words. “I dare say that was what I had in my mind, hearing 
Mr. Mattock and Mr. Rockney agree to walk in company to their 
clubs.” 

He proposed to them that they should delay the march on a visit 
to his cabin near the clouds. They were forced to decline his invita- 
tion to the gentle lion’s mouth; as did Mr. Rumford, very briskly 
and thankfully. Mr. Rockney was taken away by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marbury Dykes. So the party separated, and the Englishmen were 
together, and the Irishmen together; and hardly a syllable relating 
to the Englishmen did the Irishmen say, beyond an allusion to an 
accident to John Mattock’s yacht off the Irish west-coast last 
autumn; but the Irishmen were subjected to some remarks by the 
Englishmen, wherein their qualities as individuals and specimens of 
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a race were critically and neatly packed. Common sense is neces- 
sarily critical in its collision with vapors, and the conscious possess- 
ors of an exclusive common sense are called on to deliver a summary 
verdict, nor is it an unjust one either, if the verdict be taken simply 
for an estimate of what is presented upon the plain surface of to- 
day. Irishmen are queer fellows, never satisfied, thirsting for a 
shindy. Some of them get along pretty well in America. The air 
of their Ireland intoxicates them. They require the strong hand: 
fair legislation, but no show of weakness. Once let them imagine 
you are afraid of them, and they see perfect independence in their 
grasp. And what would be the spectacle if they were to cut them- 
selves loose from England? The big ship might be inconvenienced 
by the loss of the tender; the tender would fal! adrift on the Atlan- 
tic, with pilot and captain at sword and pistol, the crew playing 
Donnybrook freely. Their cooler heads are shrewd enough to see 
the folly, but it catches the Irish fancy to rush to the extreme, and 
we have allowed it to be supposed that it frightens us. There is 
the capital blunder, fons et origo. Their leaders now pretend to 
work upon the Great Scale; they demand everything on the spot 
upon their own interpretation of equity. Concessions, hazy speeches, 
and the puling nonsense of our present Government, have encour- 
aged them so far and got us into the mess. Treat them as policemen 
treat highwaymen: give them the law: and the law must be tight- 
ened, like the hold on a rogue by his collar, if they kick at it. Rockney 
was for sharp measures in repression, fair legislation in due course. 

“ Fair legislation upon your own interpretation of fair,” said 
Mattock, whose party opposed Rockney’s. “ As to repression, you 
would have missed that instructive scene this evening at Con O’Don- 
nell’s table, if you had done him the kindness to pick up his glove. 
It’s wisest to let them exhaust their energies upon one another. Hold 
off, and they’re soon at work.” 

“ What kind of a director of a City Company does he make?” 
said Rockney. 

Mattock bethought him that, on the whole, strange to say, Con 
O’Donnell comported himself decorously as a director, generally 
speaking on the reasonable side, not without shrewdness: he seemed 


to be sobered by the money question. 
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“That wife of his is the salvation of him,” Rockney said, to 
account for the Captain’s shrewdness. “She manages him clev- 
erly. He knows the length of his line. She’s a woman of principle, 
and barring the marriage, good sense too. His wife keeps him 
quiet, or we should be hearing of him. Forbery’s a more dangerous 
man. There’s no intentional mischief in Con O’Donnell; it’s only 
effervescence. I saw his game, and declined to uncork him. He talks 
of a niece of his wife’s: have you ever seen her?—married to some 
Servian or Roumanian prince.” 

Mattock answered: “ Yes.” 

“Is she such a beauty? ” 

Again Mattock answered: “ Yes,” after affecting thoughtfulness. 

“They seem to marry oddly in that family.” 

Mattock let fly a short laugh at the remark, which had the ring 
of some current phrase. “ They do,” he said. 

Next morning Jane Mattock spoke to her brother of her re- 
cruit. He entirely trusted to her discretion; the idea of a young 
Irish secretary was rather comical, nevertheless. He had his joke 
about it, requesting to have a sight of the secretary’s books at the 
expiry of the week, which was the length of time he granted this 
ardent volunteer for evaporating and vanishing. 

“If it releases poor Grace for a week, it will be useful to us,” 
Jane said. ‘“ Women are educated so shamefully that we have not 
yet found one we can rely on as a competent person. And Mr. 
O’Donnell—did you notice him? I told you I met him a day or two 
back—seems willing to be of use. It cannot hurt him to try. Grace 
has too much on her hands.” 

“* She has a dozen persons.” 

“They are zealous when they are led.” 

“* Beware of letting them suspect that they are led.” 

“ They are anxious to help the poor if they can discover how.” 

“Good men, I don’t doubt,” said John Mattock. “ Any pro- 
posals from curates recently? ” 

“Not of late. Captain O’Donnell, the brother of our secretary, 
is handsomer, but we do not think him so trustworthy. Did you 
observe him at all?—he sat by me. He has a conspirator’s head.” 

“What is that?” her brother asked her. 
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“Only a notion of mine.” 

She was directed to furnish a compendious report of the sayings, 
doings and behavior of the Irish secretary in the evening. 

*“‘ If I find him there,” she said. 

Her brother was of opinion that Mr. Patrick O’Donnell would 
be as good as his word, and might be expected to appear there while 
the novelty lasted. 


(To be continued) 
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{Chapter the First describes the conditions which surrounded Machiavelli 
himself, and compares the writer of the present narrative—an outcast statesman 
—with his famous prototype. Incidentally, there is a discussion of modern 
democracy and the activity of women. The opening sections of Chapter the 
Second are concerned with the narrator’s childhood, and the influence and char- 
acter of his father. The story of his earlier days is continued till the time of 
his father’s death. Chapter the Third commences with an account of his new 
experiences at the City Merchants’ School, in London. He was now living, with 
his mother, at Penge, near the Crystal Palace, and was growing up. Incidents 
are given to illustrate the trend of his development; and he discusses the inade- 
quate educational system.]} 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 


SCHOLASTIC 


V (Continued) 


It is infinitely easier to begin organized human affairs than end 
them; the curriculum and the social organization of the English 
public school are the crowning instances of that. They go on be- 
cause they have begun. Schools are not only immortal institutions 
but reproductive ones. Our founder, Jabez Arvon, knew nothing, 
I am sure, of Gates’ pedagogic values and would, I feel certain, have 
dealt with them disrespectfully. 

But public schools and university colleges sprang into existence 
correlated, the scholars went on to the universities and came back to 
teach the schools, to teach as they themselves had been taught, before 
they had ever made any real use of the teaching; the crowd of boys 
herded together, a crowd perpetually renewed and unbrokenly the 
same, adjusted itself by means of spontaneously developed institu- 
tions. In a century, by its very success, this revolutionary innovation 
of Renascence public schools had become an immense tradition woven 
closely into the fabric of the national life. Intelligent and powerful 
people ceased to talk Latin or read Greek, they had got what was 
wanted, but that only left the schoolmaster the freer to elaborate 
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his point and methods. Since most men of any importance or in- 
fluence in the country had been through the mill, it was naturally 
a little difficult to persuade them that it was not quite the best and 
most ennobling mill the wit of man could devise. And moreover, they 
did not want their children made strange to them. There was all 
the machinery and all the men needed to teach the old subjects, and 
none to teach whatever new the critic might propose. Such science 
instruction as my father gave seemed indeed the uninviting alter- 
native to the classical grind. It was certainly an altogether inferior 
instrument at that time. 

So it was I occupied my mind with the exact study of dead lan- 
guages for seven long years. It was the strangest of detachments. 
We would sit under the desk of such a master as Topham like crea- 
tures who had fallen into an enchanted pit, and he would do his con- 
siderable best to work us up to enthusiasm for, let us say, a Greek 
play. If we flagged he would lash himself to revive us. He would 
walk about the class-room mouthing great lines in a rich roar and 
asking us with a flushed face and shining eyes if it was not “glorious.” 
The very sight of Greek letters brings back to me the dingy, faded, 
ink-splashed quality of our class-room, the banging of books, Top- 
ham’s disordered hair, the sheen of his alpaca gown, his deep un- 
musical intonations and the wide striding of his creaking boots. 
Glorious! And being plastic human beings we would consent that 
it was glorious, and some of us even achieved an answering rever- 
beration and a sympathetic flush. I at times responded freely. We 
all accepted from him unquestionably that these melodies, these 
strange sounds, exceeded any possibility of beauty that lay in the 
Gothic intricacy, the splash and glitter, the jar and recovery, the 
stabbing lights, the heights and broad distances of our English 
tongue. That indeed was the chief sin of him. It was not that he 
was for Greek and Latin, but that he was fiercely against every 
beauty that was neither classic nor deferred to classical canons. 

And what exactly did we make of it, we seniors who understood 
it best? We visualized dimly through that dust and the grammatical 
difficulties, the spectacle of the chorus chanting grotesquely, helping 
out protagonist and antagonist, masked and buskined, with the tell- 
ing of incomprehensible parricides, of inexplicable incest, of gods 
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faded beyond symbolism, of that Relentless Law we did not believe 
in for a moment, that no modern western European can believe in. 
We though of the characters in the unconvincing wigs and costumes 
of our school performance. No Gilbert Murray had come as yet to 
touch these things to life again. It was like the ghost of an anti- 
quarian’s toy theatre, a ghost that crumbled and condensed into a 
gritty dust of construing as one looked at it. 

Marks, shindies, prayers, and punishments, all flavored with the 
leathery stuffiness of time-worn Big Hall... . 

And then out one would come through our gray old gate into 
the evening light and the spectacle of London hurrying like a cata- 
ract, London in black and brown and blue and gleaming silver, roar- 
ing like the very loom of Time. We came out into the new world 
no teacher has yet had the power and courage to grasp and expound. 
Life and death sang all about one, joys and fears on such a scale, 
in such an intricacy as never Greek nor Roman knew. The inter- 
minable procession of horse omnibuses went lumbering past bearing 
countless people we knew not whence, we knew not whither. Han- 
soms clattered, foot passengers jostled one, a thousand appeals of 
shop and hoarding caught the eye. The multi-colored lights of 
window and street mingled with the warm glow of the declining day 
under the softly flushing London skies; the ever-changing placards, 
the shouting news-vendors, told of a kaleidoscopic drama all about 
the globe. One did not realize what had happened to us, but the 
voice of Topham was suddenly drowned and lost, he and his minute, 
remote gesticulations. . . . 

That submerged and isolated curriculum did not even join on to 
living interests where it might have done so. We were left absolutely 
to the hints of the newspapers, to casual political speeches, to the 
cartoons of the comic papers or a chance reading of some Socialist 
pamphlet for any general ideas whatever about the huge swirling 
world process in which we found ourselves. I always look back with 
particular exasperation to the cessation of our modern history at 
the year 1815. Then it pulled up abruptly, as though it had come 
upon something indelicate. . . . 

But after all what would Topham or Flack have made of the 
huge adjustments of the nineteenth century? Flack was the chief 
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cricketer on the staff; he belonged to that great cult which pretends 
that the place of this or that county in the struggle for the champion- 
ship is a matter of supreme importance to boys. He obliged us to 
affect a passionate interest in the progress of county matches, to 
work up unnatural enthusiasms. What a fuss there would be when 
some well-trained boy, panting as if from Marathon, appeared with 
an evening paper! “I say, you chaps, Middlesex all out for a 
hundred and five!” 

Under Flack’s pressure I became, I confess, a cricket humbug of 
the first class. I applied myself industriously year by year to mas- 
tering scores and averages; I pretended that Lord’s or the Oval were 
the places nearest Paradise for me. (I never went to either.) 
Through a slight mistake about the county boundary I adopted 
Surrey for my loyalty, though as a matter of fact we were by some 
five hundred yards or so in Kent. It did quite as well for my pur- 
poses. I bowled rather straight and fast and spent endless hours 
acquiring the skill to bowl Flack out. He was a bat in the Corinth- 
ian style, rich and voluminous, and succumbed very easily to a low 
shooter or an unexpected yorker, but usually he was caught early 
by long leg. The difficulty was to bowl him before he got caught. 
He loved to lift a ball to leg. After one had clean bowled him at 
the practise nets one deliberately gave him a ball to leg just to make 
him feel nice again. 

Flack went about a world of marvels dreaming of leg hits. He 
has been observed going across the Park on his way to his highly 
respectable club in Piccadilly, to break from profound musing into 
a strange brief dance that ended with an imaginary swipe with his 
umbrella, a roofer, over the trees towards Buckingham Palace. The 
hit accomplished, Flack resumed his way. 

Inadequately instructed foreigners would pass him in terror, 
needlessly alert. 


vI 


These schoolmasters move through my memory as always a little 
distant and more than a little incomprehensible. Except when they 
wore flannels I saw them almost always in old college caps and gowns, 
a uniform which greatly increased their detachment from the world 
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of actual men. Gates, the Head, was a lean loose-limbed man, rather 
stupid, I discovered when I reached the Sixth and came into 
contact with him, but honest, simple and very eager to be liberal 
minded. He was bald, with an almost conical baldness, with a griz- 
zled pointed beard, small featured and, under the stresses of a Zeit- 
geist that demanded liberality, with an expression of puzzled but 
resolute resistance to his own unalterable opinions. He made a tall 
dignified figure in his gown. In my junior days he spoke to me only 
three or four times and then he annoyed me by giving me a wrong 
surname; it was a sore point because I was an outsider and not 
one of the old school families, the Shoesmiths, the Naylors, the Mark- 
lows, the Tophams, the Pevisses and suchlike, who came generation 
after generation. I recall him most vividly against the background 
of faded brown book-backs in the old library in which we less de- 
structive seniors were trusted to work, with the light of the stained 
glass window falling in colored patches on his face. It gave him the 
appearance of having no color of his own. He had a habit of scratch- 
ing the beard on his cheek as he talked and he used to come and 
consult us about things and invariably do as we said. That, in his 
phraseology, was “ maintaining the traditions of the school.” 

He had indeed an effect not of a man directing a school, but of a 
man captured and directed by a school. Dead and gone Elizabethans 
had begotten a monster that could carry him about in its mouth. 

Yet being a man, as I say, with his hair a little stirred by a Zeit- 
geist that made for change, Gates did at times display a disposition 
towards developments. City Merchants’ had no modern side and 
utilitarian spirits were carping in the Pall Mall Gazette and else- 
where at the omissions from our curriculum, and particularly at our 
want of German. Moreover, four classes still worked together with 
much clashing and uproar in the old Big Hall that had once held in 
a common tumult the entire school. Gates used to come and talk 
to us older fellows about these things. 

“TJ don’t wish to innovate unduly,” he used to say. “ But we 
ought to get in some German, you know,—for those who like it. The 
army men will be wanting it some of these days.” 

He referred to the organization of regular evening preparation 
for the lower boys in Big Hall as a “ revolutionary change,” but he 
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achieved it, and he declared he began the replacement of the hacked 
wooden tables, at which the boys had worked since Tudor days, by 
sloping desks with safety inkpots and scientifically adjustable seats, 
“with grave misgivings.” And though he never birched a boy in 
his life and was, I am convinced, morally incapable of such a scuffle, 
he retained the block and birch in the school through all his term of 
office and spoke at the Headmasters’ Conference in temperate ap- 
proval of corporal chastisement, comparing it, dear soul, to the 
power of the sword... . 

I wish I could in some measure and without tediousness, convey 
the effect of his discourses to General Assembly in Big Hall. But 
that is like trying to draw the obverse and reverse of a sixpence worn 
to complete illegibility. His tall fine figure stood high on the dais, 
his thoughtful tenor filled the air as he steered his hazardous way 
through sentences that dragged inclusive tails and dropped redund- 
ant propositions, and he pleaded ever so urgently, ever so finely, 
that what we all knew for Sin was sinful and on the whole best 
avoided altogether, and so went on with deepening notes and even 
with short arresting gestures of the right arm and hand, to stir 
and exhort us towards goodness, towards that modern, unsectarian 
goodness, goodness in general and nothing in particular, which the 
Zeitgeist seemed to indicate in those transitional years. 


vil 


The school never quite got hold of me. Partly I think that was 
because I was a day-boy and so freer than most of the boys, partly 
because of a temperamental disposition to see things in my own way 
and have my private dreams, partly because I was a little antagon- 
ized by the family traditions that ran through the school. I was 
made to feel at first that I was a rank outsider and I never quite for- 
got it. I suffered very little bullying and I never had a fight—in 
all my time there were only three fights—but I followed my own 
curiosities. I was already a very keen theologian and politician 
before I was fifteen. I was also intensely interested in modern war- 
fare. I read the morning papers in the Reading Room during the 
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midday recess, never missed the illustrated weeklies, and often when 
I could afford it I bought a Pall Mall Gazette on my way home. 

I do not think that I was very exceptional in that; most intelli- 
gent boys, I believe, want naturally to be men and are keenly inter- 
ested in men’s affairs. There is not the universal passion for a mag- 
nified puerility among them it is customary to assume. I was indeed 
a voracious reader of everything but boys’ books, which I detested 
—and fiction. I read histories, travel, popular science and contro- 
versy with particular zest, and I loved maps. School work and school 
games were quite subordinate affairs for me. I worked well and 
made a passable figure at games, and I do not think I was abnormally 
insensitive to the fine quality of our school, to the charm of its med- 
iwval nucleus, its Gothic cloisters, its scraps of Palladian and its 
dignified Georgian extensions; the contrast of the old quiet, that in 
spite of our presence pervaded it everywhere, with the rushing and 
impending London all about it, was indeed a continual pleasure to 
me. But these things were certainly not the living and central in- 
terests of my life. 

I had to conceal my wider outlook to a certain extent—from the 
masters even more than from the boys. Indeed I only let myself 
go freely with one boy, Britten, my especial chum, the son of the 
Agent General for East Australia. We two discovered in a chance 
conversation 4 propos of a map in the library that we were both of 
us curious why there were Malays in Madagascar and how the Mecca 
pilgrims came from the East Indies before steamships were avail- 
able. Neither of us had suspected that there was anyone at all in 
the school who knew or cared a rap about the Indian Ocean, except 
as water on the way to India. But Britten had come up through 
the Suez Canal and his ship had spoken a pilgrim ship on the way. 
It gave him a startling quality of living knowledge. From these 
pilgrims we got to a comparative treatment of religions and from 
that, by a sudden plunge, to entirely skeptical and disrespectful 
confessions concerning Gates’ last outbreak of simple piety in School 
Assembly. We became congenial intimates from that hour. 

The discovery of Britten happened to me when we were both in 
the Lower Fifth. Previously there had been a watertight compart- 
ment between the books I read and the thoughts they begot on the 
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one hand and human intercourse on the other. Now I really began 
my higher education and aired and examined and developed in con- 
versation the doubts, the ideas, the interpretations that had been 
forming in my mind. As we were both day-boys with a good deal 
of control over our time we organized walks and expeditions together, 
and my habit of solitary and rather vague prowling gave way to 
much more definite joint enterprises. I went several times to his 
house—he was the youngest of several brothers, one of whom was a 
medical student and let us assist at the dissection of a cat—and once 
or twice in vacation time he came to Penge and we went with parcels 
of provisions to do a thorough day in the grounds and galleries of 
the Crystal Palace, ending with the fireworks at close quarters. We 
went in a river steamboat down to Greenwich and fired by that made 
an excursion to Margate and back; we explored London docks and 
Bethnal Green Museum, Petticoat Lane and all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places together. 

We confessed shyly to one another a common secret vice, “ phan- 
tom warfare.” When we walked alone, especially in the country, we 
had both developed the same practise of fighting an imaginary bat- 
tle about us as we walked. As we went along we were generals and 
our attacks pushed along on either side, crouching and gathering 
behind hedges, cresting ridges, occupying copses, rushing open 
spaces, fighting from house to house. The hillsides about Penge 
were honeycombed in my imagination with the pits and trenches I 
had created to check a victorious invader coming out of Surrey. 
For him West Kensington was chiefly important as the scene of a 
desperate and successful last stand of insurrectionary troops (who 
had seized the Navy, the Bank and other advantages) against a 
royalist army—reinforced by Germans—advancing for reasons best 
known to themselves by way of Harrow and Ealing. It is a secret 
and solitary game, as we found when we tried to play it together. We 
made a success of that only once. All the way down to Margate we 
schemed defenses and assailed and fought them as we came back 
against the sunset. Afterwards we recapitulated all that conflict 
by means of a large scale map of the Thames and little paper iron- 
clads in plan cut out of paper. 

A subsequent revival of these imaginings was brought about by 
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Britten’s luck in getting, through a friend of his father’s, admission 
for us both to the spectacle of volunteer officers fighting the war 
game in Caxton Hall. We developed a war game of our own at 
Britten’s home with nearly a couple of hundred lead soldiers, some 
excellent spring cannon that shot hard and true at six yards, hills 
of books and a constantly elaborated set of rules. For some months 
that occupied an immense proportion of our leisure. Some of our 
battles lasted several days. We kept the game a profound secret 
from the other fellows. They would not have understood. 

And we also began, it was certainly before we were sixteen, to 
write, for the sake of writing. We liked writing. We had dis- 
covered Lamb and the best of the middle articles in such weeklies as 
the Saturday Gazette and we imitated them. Our minds were full 
of dim uncertain things we wanted to drag out into the light of 
expression. Britten had got hold of In Memoriam and I had disin- 
terred Pope’s Essay on Man and Rabbi Ben Ezra and these things 
had set our theological and cosmic solicitudes talking. I was some- 
where between sixteen and eighteen I know, when he and I walked 
along the Thames Embankment confessing shamefully to one another 
that we had never read Lucretius. We thought everyone who mat- 
tered had read Lucretius. 

When I was nearly sixteen my mother was taken ill very suddenly 
and died of some perplexing complaint that involved a post mortem 
examination; it was, I think, the trouble that has since those days 
been recognized as appendicitis. This led to a considerable change 
in my circumstances; the house at Penge was given up and my 
Staffordshire uncle arranged for me to lodge during school terms 
with a needy solicitor and his wife in Vicars Street, S. W., about a 
mile and a half from the school. So it was I came right into Lon- 
don; I had almost two years of London before I went to Cambridge. 

Those were our great days together. Afterwards we were torn 
apart; Britten went to Oxford, and our circumstances never after- 
wards threw us continuously together until the days of the Blue 
Weekly. 

As boys, we walked together, read and discussed the same books, 
pursued the same enquiries. We got a reputation as inseparables 
and the nickname of the Rose and the Lily, for Britten was short 
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and thickset, with dark close curling hair and a ruddy Irish type of 
face; I was lean and fair-haired and some inches taller than he. Our 
talk ranged widely and yet had certain very definite limitations. 
We were amazingly free with politics and religion, we went to that 
little meeting-house of William Morris’s at Hammersmith and worked 
out the principles of Socialism pretty thoroughly, and we got up 
the Darwinian theory with the help of Britten’s medical-student 
brother and the galleries of the Natural History Museum in Crom- 
well Road. Those wonderful cases on the ground floor illustrating 
mimicry, dimorphism and so forth, were new in our times, and we 
went through them with earnest industry and tried over our Dar- 
winism in the light of that. Such topics we did exhaustively. But 
on the other hand I do not remember any discussion whatever of 
human sex or sexual relationships. There, in spite of intense secret 
curiosities, our lips were sealed by a peculiar shyness. And I do 
not believe we ever had occasion either of us to use the word “ love.” 
It was not only that we were instinctively shy of the subject but 
that we were mightily ashamed of the extent of our ignorance and 
uncertainty in these matters. We evaded them elaborately with an 
assumption of exhaustive knowledge. 

We certainly had no shyness about theology. We marked the 
emancipation of our spirits from the frightful teachings that had 
oppressed our boyhood, by much indulgence in blasphemous wit. We 
had a secret literature of irreverent rhymes and a secret art of theo- 
logical caricature. Britten’s father had delighted his family by 
reading aloud from Dr. Richard Garnett’s Twilight of the Gods 
and Britten conveyed the precious volume to me. That and the 
Bab Ballads were the inspiration of some of our earliest lucubrations. 

For an imaginative boy the first experience of writing is like a 
tiger’s first taste of blood, and our literary flowerings led very directly 
to the revival of the school magazine which had been comatose for 
some years. But there we came upon a disappointment. 


Vul 


In that revival we associated certain other of the Sixth Form 


boys and notably one for whom our enterprise was to lay the foun- 
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dations of a career that has ended in the House of Lords—Arthur 
Cossington, now Lord Paddockhurst. Cossington was at that time 
a rather heavy, rather good-looking boy who was chiefly eminent in 
cricket, an outsider even as we were and preoccupied no doubt, had 
we been sufficiently detached to observe him, with private imaginings 
very much of the same quality and spirit as our own. He was, we 
were inclined to think, rather a sentimentalist, rather a poseur; he 
affected a concise emphatic style, played chess very well, betrayed 
a belief in will-power, and earned Britten’s secret hostility, Britten 
being a sloven, by the invariable neatness of his collars and ties. 
He came into our magazine with a vigor that we found extremely sur- 
prising and unwelcome. 

Britten and I had wanted to write. We had indeed figured our 
project as modestly as a manuscript magazine of satirical, liberal 
and brilliant literature by which in some rather inexplicable way the 
vague tumult of ideas that teemed within us was to find form and 
expression; Cossington, it was manifest from the outset, wanted 
neither to write nor writing, but a magazine. I remember the inaug- 
ural meeting in Shoesmith major’s study—we had had great trouble 
in getting it together—and how effectually Cossington bolted with 
the proposal. 

*T think we fellows ought to run a magazine,” said Cossington. 
“The school used to have one. A school like this ought to have 


9 


a magazine.” 

“The last one died in ’84,” said Shoesmith from the hearthrug. 
“Called the Observer. Rot rather.” 

“ Bad title,” said Cossington. 

“There was a Tatler before that,” said Britten, sitting on the 
writing table at the window, that was closed to deaden the cries of 
the Lower School at play, and clashing his boots together. 

“We want something suggestive of City Merchants.” 

“ City Merchandise,” said Britten. 

“Too fanciful. What of Arvonian? Richard Arvon was our 
founder, and it seems almost a duty—” 

“They call them all -usians or -onians,” said Britten. 

“T like City Merchandise,” I said. ‘“ We could probably find a 
quotation to suggest—oh! mixed good things.” 
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Cossington regarded me abstractly. 

* Don’t want to put the accent on the City, do we? ” said Shoe- 
smith, who had a feeling for county families, and Naylor supported 
him by a murmur of approval. 

“We ought to call it the Arvonian,” decided Cossington, “ and 
we might very well have underneath, ‘ With which is incorporated 
the Observer.’ That picks up the old traditions, makes an appeal 
to old boys and all that, and it gives us something to print under 
the title.” 

I still held out for City Merchandise, which had taken my fancy. 
** Some of the chaps’ people won’t like it,” said Naylor, “ certain not 
to. And it sound Rum.” 

“Sounds Weird,” said a boy who had not hitherto spoken. 

“ We aren’t going to do anything Queer,” said Shoesmith, point- 
edly not looking at Britten. 

The question of the title had manifestly gone against us. “ Oh! 
have it Arvonian,” I said. | 

** And next, what size shall we have? ” said Cossington. 

‘Something like Macmillan’s Magazine—or Longman’s; Long- 
man’s is better because it has a whole page, not columns. It makes 
no end of difference to one’s effects.” 

“ What effects? ” asked Shoesmith abruptly. 

“Oh! a pause or white line or anything. You’ve got to write 
closer for a double column. It’s nuggetty. You can’t get a swing 
on your prose.” I had discussed this thoroughly with Britten. 

“If the fellows are going to write—” began Britten. 

“We ought to keep off fine writing,” said Shoesmith. “It’s 
cheek. I vote we don’t have any.” 

“We shan’t get any,” said Cossington, and then as an olive 
branch to me, “ unless Remington does a bit. Or Britten. But it’s 
no good making too much space for it.” 

“* We ought to be very careful about the writing,” said Shoesmith. 
“We don’t want to give ourselves away.” 

“TI vote we ask old Topham to see us through,” said Naylor. 

Britten groaned aloud and everyone regarded him. “ Greek epi- 
grams on the fellows’ names,” he said. “ Small beer in ancient bot- 
tles. Let’s get a stuffed broody hen to sit on the magazine.” 

“We might do worse than a Greek epigram,” said Cossington. 
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“One in each number. It—it impresses parents and keeps up our 
classical tradition. And the masters can help. We don’t want to 
antagonize them. Of course—we’ve got to departmentalize. Writing 
is only one section of the thing. The Arvonian has to stand for the 
school. There’s questions of space and questions of expense. We 
can’t turn out a great chunk of printed prose like—like wet cold 
toast and call it a magazine.” 


Britten writhed—appreciating the image. 

“ There’s to be a section of sports. Yow must do that.” 

“T’m not going to do any fine writing,” said Shoesmith. 

“What you’ve got to do is just to list all the chaps and put a 
note to their play ;—‘* Naylor minor must pass more. Football isn’t 
the place for extreme Individualism.’ ‘ Ammersham shapes well as 
half-back.’? Things like that.” 

“T could do that all right,” said Shoesmith, brightening and 
manifestly becoming pregnant with judgments. 

“One great thing about a magazine of this sort,” said Cossing- 
ton, “ is to mention just as many names as you can in each number. 
It keeps the interest alive. Chaps will turn it over looking for their 
own little bit. Then it all lights up for them.” 

“Do you want any reports of matches? ” Shoesmith broke from 
his meditation. 

“Rather. With comments.” 

“Naylor surpassed himself and negotiated the lemon safely 
home,” said Shoesmith. 

“Shut it,” said Naylor modestly. 

“ Exactly,” said Cossington. “ That gives us three features,” 
touching them off on his fingers, “ Epigram, Literary Section, 
Sports. Then we want a section to shove anything into, a joke, a 
notice of anything that’s going on. Soon. Our Note Book.” 

“Oh Hell!” said Britten and clashed his boots, to the silent 
disapproval of everyone. 

“Then we want an editorial.” 

“ A what? ” cried Britten with a note of real terror in his voice. 

“ Well, don’t we? Unless we have Our Note Book to begin on 
the front page. It gives a scrappy effect to do that. We want 
something manly and straightforward and a bit thoughtful, about 
Patriotism, say, or Esprit de Corps, or After-Life.” 
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I looked at Britten. Hitherto we had not considered Cossington 
mattered very much in the world. 

He went over us as a motor car goes over a dog. There was a sort 
of energy about him, a new sort of energy to us; we had never realized 
that anything of the sort existed in the world. We were hopelessly 
at a disadvantage. Almost instantly he had developed a clear and 
detailed vision of a magazine made up of everything that was most 
acceptable in the magazines that flourished in the adult world about 
us, and had determined to make it a success. He had, by a kind 
of instinct as it were, synthetically plagiarized every successful mag- 
azine and breathed into this dusty mixture the breath of life. He 
was elected, at his own suggestion, managing director, with the earnest. 
support of Shoesmith and Naylor, and conducted the magazine so 
successfully and brilliantly that he even got a whole back page of 
advertisements from the big sports shop in Holborn and made the 
printers pay at the same rate for a notice of certain books of their 
own which they said they had inserted by inadvertency to fill up 
space. The only literary contribution in the first number was a 
column by Topham in faultless stereotyped English in deprecation 
of some fancied evil called Utilitarian Studies and ending with that 
noble old quotation :— 


“To the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome.” 


And Flack crowded us out of number two with a bright little 
paper on the “ Humors of Cricket ” and the Head himself was pro- 
fusely thoughtful all over the editorial under the heading of “ The 
School Chapel; and How it Seems to an Old Boy.” 

Britten and I found it difficult to express to each other with any 
_ grace or precision what we felt about that magazine. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 


ADOLESCENCE 


I 


I find it very difficult to trace how form was added to form and 
interpretation followed interpretation in my ever-spreading, ever- 
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deepening, ever-multiplying and enriching vision of this world inte 
which I had been born. Every day added its impressions, its hints, 
its subtle explications to the growing understanding. Day after day, 
the living interlacing threads of a mind weave together. Every morn- 
ing now for three weeks and more (for to-day is Thursday and I 
started on a Tuesday) I have been trying to convey some idea of the 
factors and early influences by which my particular scrap of sub- 
jective tapestry was shaped, to show the child playing on th: nur- 
sery floor, the son perplexed by his mother gazing aghast at his 
dead father; exploring interminable suburbs, touched by first inti- 
mations of the sexual mystery, coming in with a sort of confused 
avidity towards the centre of the life of London. It is only by such 
an effort to write it down that one realizes how marvelously crowded, 
how marvelously analytical and synthetic those years must be. One 
begins with the little child to whom the sky is a roof of blue, the 
world a screen of opaque and disconnected facts, the home a thing 
eternal, and “ being good” just simple obedience to unquestioned 
authority; and one comes at last to the vast world of one’s adult 
perception, pierced by flaring searchlights of partial understanding, 
here masked by mists, here refracted and distorted through half- 
translucent veils, here showing broad prospects and limitless. vistas, 
and here impenetrably dark. 

I recall phases of deep speculation, doubts and even prayers by 
night, and strange occasions when by a sort of hypnotic contempla- 
tion of nothingness I sought to pierce the web of appearances about 
me. It is hard to measure these things in receding perspective, and 
now I cannot trace, so closely has mood succeeded and overlaid and 
obliterated mood, the phases by which an utter horror of death was 
replaced by the growing realization of its necessity and dignity. 
Difficulty of the imagination with infinite space, infinite time, en- 
tangled my mind; and moral distress for the pain and suffering of 
bygone ages that made all thought of reformation in the future seem 
but the grimmest irony upon now irreparable wrongs. Many an 
intricate perplexity of these broadening years did not so much get 
settled as cease to matter. Life crowded me away from it. 

I have confessed myself a temerarious theologian and in that 
passage from boyhood to manhood I ranged widely in my search for 
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some permanently satisfying Truth. ‘That too ceased after a time 
to be urgently interesting. I came at last into a phase that endures 
to this day, of absolute tranquillity, of absolute confidence in what- 
ever that Incomprehensible Comprehensive which must needs be the 
substratum of all things, may be. Feeling of it, feeling by it, I 
cannot feel afraid of it. I think I had got quite clearly and finally 
to that adjustment long before my Cambridge days were done. I am 
sure that the evil in life is transitory and finite like an accident or 
distress in the nursery ; that God is my Father and that I may trust 
him, even though life hurts so that one must needs cry out at it, 
even though it shows no consequence but failure, no promise but 
pain. ... 

But while I was fearless of theology I must confess it was com- 
paratively late before I faced and dared to probe the secrecies of 
sex. I was afraid of sex. I had an instinctive perception that it 
would be a large and difficult thing in my life, but my early train- 
ing was all in the direction of regarding it as an irrelevant thing, 
as something disconnected from all the broad significances of life, as 
hostile and disgraceful in its quality. The world was never so emas- 
culated in thought I suppose as it was in the Victorian time. . . . 

I was afraid to think either of sex or (what I have always found 
inseparable from a kind of sexual emotion) beauty. Even as a boy 
I knew the thing as a haunting and alluring mystery that I tried 
to keep away from. Its dim presence obsessed me none the less for 
all the extravagant decency, the stimulating silences of my up- 
bringing. .. . 

The plaster Venuses and Apollos that used to adorn the vast 
aisle and huge gray terraces of the Crystal Palace were the first 
intimations of the beauty of the body that ever came into my life. 
As I write of it I feel again the shameful attraction of those gracious 
forms. I used to look at them not simply, but curiously and askance. 
Once at least in my later days at Penge, I spent a shilling in admis- 
sion chiefly for the sake of them... . 

The strangest thing of all my odd and solitary upbringing seems 
to me now that swathing up of all the splendors of the flesh, that 
strange combination of fanatical terrorism and shyness that fenced 
me about with prohibitions. It caused me to grow up, I will not say 
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blankly ignorant, but with an ignorance blurred and dishonored by 
shame, by enigmatical warnings, by cultivated aversions, an ignor- 
ance in which a fascinated curiosity and desire struggled like a thing 
in a net. I knew so little and I felt so much. There was indeed no 
Aphrodite at all in my youthful Pantheon, but instead there was a 
mysterious and minatory gap. I have told how at last a new Venus 
was born in my imagination out of gas lamps and the twilight, a 
Venus with a cockney accent and dark eyes shining out of the dusk, 
a Venus who was a warm, passion-stirring atmosphere rather than 
incarnate in a body. And I have told too, how I bought a picture. 

All this was a thing apart from the rest of my life, a locked 
avoided chamber. . . . 

It was not until my last year at Trinity that I really broke down 
the barriers of this unwholesome silence and brought my secret 
broodings to the light of day. Then a little set of us plunged sud- 
denly into what we called at first sociological discussion. I can still 
recall even the physical feeling of those first tentative talks. I re- 
member them mostly as occurring in the rooms of Ted Hatherleigh, 
who kept at the corner by the Trinity great gate, but we also used 
to talk a good deal at a man’s in King’s, a man named, if I remember 
rightly, Redmayne. The atmosphere of Hatherleigh’s rooms was a 
haze of tobacco smoke against a background brown and deep. He 
professed himself a socialist with anarchistic leanings—he had suf- 
fered the martyrdom of ducking for it—and a huge French May- 
Day poster displaying a splendid proletarian in red and black on a 
barricade against a flaring orange sky, dominated his decorations. 
Hatherleigh affected a fine untidiness, and all the place, even the 
floor, was littered with books, for the most part open and face down- 
ward; deeper darknesses were supplied by a discarded gown and our 
caps, all conscientiously battered; Hatherleigh’s flopped like an ele- 
phant’s ear and inserted quill pens supported the corners of mine; 
the high lights of the picture came chiefly as reflections from his 
chequered blue mugs full of audit ale. We sat on oak chairs, except 
the four or five who crowded on a capacious settle; we drank a lot of 
beer and were often fuddled and occasionally quite drunk, and we 
all smoked reckless-looking pipes,—there was a transient fashion 
among us for corn cobs, for which Mark Twain, I think, was respon- 
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sible. Our little excesses with liquor were due far more to conscience 
than appetite, indicated chiefly a resolve to break away from re- 
straints that we suspected were keeping us off the instructive knife- 
edges of life. Hatherleigh was a good Englishman of the premature 
type with a red face, a lot of hair, a deep voice and an explosive 
plunging manner, and it was he who said one evening — Heaven 
knows how we got to it—‘ Look here, you know, it’s all Rot this 
Shutting Up about Women. We ought to talk about them. What 
are we going to do about them? It’s got to come. We’re all fester- 
ing inside about it. Let’s out with it, there’s too much Decency al- 
together about this Infernal University.” 

We rose to his challenge a little awkwardly and our first talk was 
clumsy, there were flushed faces and red ears, and I remember Hath- 
erleigh broke out into a monologue on decency. ‘ Modesty and 
Decency,” said Hatherleigh, “ are Oriental vices. The Jews brought 
them to Europe. They’re Semitic, just like our monasticism here 
and the seclusion of women and mutilating the dead on a battlefield. 
And all that sort of thing.” 

Hatherleigh’s mind progressed by huge leaps, leaps that were 
usually wildly inaccurate, and for a time we engaged hotly upon the 
topic of those alleged mutilations and the Semitic responsibility for 
decency. Hatherleigh tried hard to saddle the Semitic race with the 
less elegant war customs of the Soudan and the northwest frontier 
of India, and quoted Doughty, at that time a little-known author, 
and Cunninghame Graham to show that the Arab was worse than a 
county-town spinster in his regard for respectability. But his case 
was too preposterous, and Esmeer with his shrill penetrating voice 
and his way of pointing with all four long fingers flat together car- 
ried the point against him. He quoted Cato and Roman law and 
the monasteries of Thibet. 


’ 


“ Well, anyway,” said Hatherleigh escaping from our hands like 
an intellectual frog, “ Semitic or not, I’ve got no use for decency.” 

We argued points, and Hatherleigh professed an unusually bal- 
anced and tolerating attitude. “I don’t mind a certain refinement 
and dignity,” he admitted generously. ‘“ What I object to is this 
spreading out of decency until it darkens the whole sky, until it 


makes a man’s father afraid to speak of the most important things, 
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until it makes a man afraid to look a frank book in the face or think 
—even think until it leads to our coming to—to the business at last 
with nothing but a few prohibitions, a few hints, a lot of dirty jokes 
and, and—” he waved a hand and seemed to seek and catch his image 
in the air—* oh, a confounded buttered slice of sentiment, to guide 
us. I tell you I’m going to think about it and talk about it until 
I see a little more daylight than I do at present. I’m twenty-two. 
Things might happen to me anywhere. You men can go out into 
the world if you like, to sin like fools and marry like fools, not know- 
ing what you are doing and ashamed to ask. You’ll take the con- 
sequence too, I expect, pretty meekly, sniggering a bit, sentimen- 
talizing a bit, like—like Cambridge humorists . . . J mean to 
know what I’m doing.” 

He paused to drink, and I think I cut in with ideas of my own. 
But one is apt to forget one’s own share in a talk, I find, more than 
one does the clear-cut objectivity of other people’s, and I do not 
know how far I contributed to this discussion that followed. I am 
however pretty certain that it was then that ideal that we were pleased 
to call aristocracy and which soon became the common property of 
our set was developed. It was Esmeer, I know, who laid down and 
maintained the proposition that so far as minds went there were 
really only two sorts of man in the world, the aristocrat and the 
man who subdues his mind to other people’s. 

“*T couldn’t think of it, Sir,” said Esmeer in his elucidatory 
tones; “ that’s what a servant says. His mind even is broken in to 
run between fences and he admits it. We’ve got to be able to think 
of anything. And ‘ such things aren’t for the Likes of Us!’ That’s 
another servant’s saying. Well, everything is for the Likes of Us. 
If we see fit, that is.” 

A small fresh-colored man in gray objected. 

“* Well,” exploded Hatherleigh, “ if that isn’t so, what the deuce 
are we up here for? Instead of working in mines? If some things 
aren’t to be thought about ever! We’ve got the privilege of all 
these extra years for getting things straight in our heads, and then 
we won’t use ’em. Good God! what do you think a university’s 
wr.” 


Esmeer’s idea came with an effect of real emancipation to several 
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of us. We were not going to be afraid of ideas any longer, we were 
going to throw down every barrier of prohibition and take them in 
and see what came of it. We became for a time even intemperately 
experimental, and one of us at the bare suggestion of an eminent 
psychic investigator took hashish and very nearly died of it within 
a fortnight of our great elucidation. 

The chief matter of our interchanges was of course the discus- 
sion of sex. Once the theme had been opened it became a sore place 
in our intercourse; none of us seemed able to keep away from it. 
Our imaginations got astir with it. We made up for lost time and 
went round it and through it and over it exhaustively. I recall 
prolonged discussion of polygamy on the way to Royston, muddy 
November tramps to Madingley, when amidst much profanity from 
Hatherleigh at the serious treatment of so obsolete a matter, we 
weighed the reasons, if any, for the institution of marriage. The 
fine dim night-time spaces of the Great Court are bound up with 
the inconclusive finales of mighty hot-eared wrangles; the narrows 
of Trinity Street and Petty Cury and Market Hill have their par- 
ticular associations for me with that spate of confession and free 
speech, that almost painful gaol delivery of long pent and cramped 
and sometimes crippled ideas. 

And we went on a reading party that Easter to a place called 
Pulborough, in Sussex, where there is a fishing inn and a river that 
goes under a bridge. It was a late Easter and a blazing one, and 
we boated and bathed and talked of being Hellenic and the beauty 
of the body until at moments it seemed to us that we were destined 
to restore the Golden Age, by the simple abolition of tailors and 
outfitters. . 

Those undergraduate talks! how rich and glorious they seemed, 
how splendidly new the ideas that grew and multiplied in our seeth- 
ing minds! We made long afternoon and evening raids over the 
Downs towards Arundel, and would come tramping back through 
the still keen moonlight singing and shouting. We formed romantic 
friendships with one another, and grieved more or less convincingly 
that there were no splendid women fit to be our companions in the 
world. But Hatherleigh, it seemed, had once known a girl whose 
hair was gloriously red. ‘“ My God!” said Hatherleigh to convey 
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the quality of her; just simply and with projectile violence: “ My 
God!” 

Denton had heard of a woman who lived with a man refusing 
to be married to him—we thought that splendid beyond measure,— 
I cannot now imagine why. She was “ like a tender goddess,” Denton 
said. A sort of shame came upon us in the dark in spite of our 
liberal intentions when Denton committed himself to that. And 
after such talk we would fall upon great pauses of emotional dream- 
ing, and if by chance we passed a girl in a governess cart or some 
farmer’s daughter walking to the station, we became alertly silent 
or obstreperously indifferent to her. For might she not be just that 
one exception to the banal decency, the sickly pointless convention- 
ality, the sham modesty of the times in which we lived? 

We felt we stood for a new movement, not realizing how peren- 
nially this same emancipation returns to those ancient courts beside 
the Cam. We were the anti-decency party, we discovered a catch 
phrase that we flourished about in the Union and made our watch- 
word, namely: “ stark fact.” We hung nude pictures in our rooms 
much as if they had been flags, to the earnest concern of our bed- 
ders, and I disinterred my long kept engraving and had it framed 
in fumed oak, and found for it a completer and less restrained com- 
panion, a companion I never cared for in the slightest degree. . . . 

This efflorescence did not prevent, I think indeed it rather helped, 
our more formal university work, for most of us took Firsts, and 
three of us got Fellowships in one year or another. There was 
Denton who had a Research Fellowship and went to Tiibingen, there 
were Esmeer and myself who both became Residential Fellows. I 
had taken the Mental and Moral Science Tripos (as it was then) 
and three years later I got a lectureship in political science. In 
those days it was disguised in the cloak of Political Economy. 


II 


It was our affectation to be a little detached from the main stream 
of undergraduate life. We worked pretty hard, but by virtue of our 
beer, our socialism, and such-like heterodoxy, held ourselves to be 


differentiated from the swatting reading man. None of us, except 
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Baxter, who was a rowing blue, a rather abnormal blue with an 
appetite for ideas, took games seriously enough to train, and on the 
other hand we intimated contempt for the rather mediocre, deliber- 
ately humorous, consciously gentlemanly and consciously wild-under- 
graduate men who made up the mass of Cambridge life. After the 
manner of youth we were altogether too hard on our contemporaries. 
We battered our caps and tore our gowns lest they should seem new 
and we despised those others extremely for doing exactly the same 
things; we had an idea of ourselves and resented beyond measure 
a similar weakness in these our brothers. 

There was a type, or at least there seemed to us to be a type 
—I’m a little doubtful at times now whether after all we didn’t create 
it—for which Hatherleigh invented the nickname the “ Pinky 
Dinkys,” intending thereby both contempt and abhorrence in almost 
equal measure. The Pinky Dinky summarized all that we particu- 
larly did not want to be, and also, I now perceive, much of what we 
were and all that we secretly dreaded becoming. 

But it is hard to convey the Pinky Dinky idea, for all that it 
meant so much to us. We spent one evening at least during that 
reading party upon the Pinky Dinky; we sat about our one fire 
after a walk in the rain,—it was our only wet day—smoked our 
excessively virile pipes and elaborated the natural history of the 
Pinky Diaky. We improvised a sort of Pinky Dinky litany, and 
Hatherleigh supplied notes for the responses. 

“The Pinky Dinky extracts a good deal of amusement from 
life,” said someone. 

“Damned prig!” said Hatherleigh. 

“The Pinky Dinky arises in the Union and treats the question 
with a light gay touch. He makes the weird ones mad. But some- 
times he cannot go on because of the amusement he extracts.” 

“TI want to shy books at the giggling swine,” said Hatherleigh. 

“The Pinky Dinky says suddenly while he is making the tea, 
‘ We're all being frightfully funny. It’s time for you to say some- 
thing now.’ ” 

“ The Pinky Dinky shakes his head and says: ‘ I’m afraid I shall 
never be a responsible being.’ And he really is frivolous.” 


“ Frivolous but not vulgar,” said Esmeer. 
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“Pinky Dinkys are chaps who’ve had their buds nipped,” said 
Hatherleigh. “ They’re Plebs and they know it. They haven’t the 
Guts to get hold of things. And so they worry up all those silly 
little jokes of theirs to carry it off.” . . . 

We tried bad ones for a time, viciously flavored. 

“Pinky Dinkys are due to over-production of the type that 
ought to keep outfitters’ shops. Pinky Dinkys would like to keep 
outfitters’ shops with whimsy ’scriptions on the boxes and make 
your bill out funny, and not be snobs to customers, no!—not even 
if they had titles.” 

“Every Pinky Dinky’s people are rather good people, and better 
than most Pinky Dinky’s people. But he does not put on side.” 

* Pinky Dinkys become playful at the sight of women.” 

*** Croquet’s my game,’ said the Pinky Dinky, and felt a man 
condescended.” 

* But what the devil do they think they’re up to anyhow? ” 
roared old Hatherleigh, suddenly dropping plump into bottomless 
despair. 

We felt we had still failed to get at the core of the mystery of the 
Pinky Dinky. 

We tried over things about his religion. “The Pinky Dinky 
goes to King’s Chapel, and sits and feels in the dusk. Solemn things! 
Oh hush! He wouldn’t tell you—” 

“ He couldn’t tell you.” 

** Religion is so sacred to him he never talks about it, never reads 
about it, never thinks about it. Just feels!” 

“ But in his heart of hearts, oh! ever so deep, the Pinky Dinky 
has a doubt—” 

Someone protested. 

* Not a vulgar doubt,” Esmeer went on, “ but a kind of hesita- 
tion whether the Ancient of Days is really exactly what one would 
call good form. . . There’s a lot of horrid coarseness got into the 
world somehow. Somebody put it there. . . And anyhow there’s no 
particular reason why a man should be seen about with Him. He’s 
jolly Awful of course and all that—” 

“The Pinky Dinky for all his fun and levity has a clean mind.” 

“A thoroughly clean mind. Not like Esmeer’s—the Pig!” 
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“If once he began to think about sex, how could he be comfort- 
able at croquet? ” 

“‘ It’s their Damned Modesty,” said Hatherleigh suddenly, “ that’s 
what the matter with the Pinky Dinky. It’s Mental Cowardice 
dressed up as a virtue and taking the poor dears in. Cambridge 
is soaked with it; it’s some confounded local bacillus. Like the thing 
that gives a flavor to Havana cigars. He comes up here to be made 
into a man and a ruler of the people, and he thinks it shows a nice 
disposition not to take on the job! How the Devil is a great Empire 
to be run with men like that? ” 

“ All his little jokes and things,” said Esmeer regarding his 
feet on the fender, “it’s just a nervous sniggering—because he’s 
afraid. . . Oxford’s no better.” 

“ What’s he afraid of?” said I. 

“God knows!” exploded Hatherleigh and stared at the fire. 

“Life!” said Esmeer. “ And so in a way are we,” he added and 
made a thoughtful silence for a time. 

“TI say,” began Carter, who was doing the Natural Science 
Tripos, “ what is the adult form of the Pinky Dinky? ” 

But there we were checked by our ignorance of the world. 

“What is the adult form of any of us?” asked Denton, voicing 
the thought that had arrested our flow. 


Ill 


I do not remember that we ever lifted our criticism to the dons 
and the organization of the University. I think we took them for 
granted. When I look back at my youth I am always astonished by 
the multitude of things that we took for granted. It seemed to us 
that Cambridge was in the order of things, for all the world like 
having eyebrows or a vermiform appendix. Now with the larger 
skepticism of middle age I can entertain very fundamental doubts 
about these old universities. Indeed, I had a scheme. 

I do not see what harm I can do now by laying bare the purpose 
of the political combinations I was trying to effect. 

My education scheme was indeed the starting point of all the big 
project of conscious public reconstruction at which I aimed. I 
wanted to build up a new educational machine altogether for the 
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governing class out of a consolidated system of special public service 
schools. I meant to get to work upon this whatever office I was 
given in the new government. I could have begun my plan from 
the Admiralty or the War Office quite as easily as from the 
Education office. I am firmly convinced it is hopeless to think of 
reforming the old public schools and universities to meet the needs 
of a modern state, they send their roots too deep and far, the cost 
would exceed any good that could possibly be effected, and so I 
have sought a way round this invincible obstacle. I do think it 
would be quite practicable to side-track, as the Americans say, the 
whole system by creating hard-working, hard-living, modern and 
scientific boys’ schools, first for the Royal Navy and then for the 
public service generally, and as they grow, opening them to the 
public without any absolute obligation to subsequent service. Simul- 
taneously with this it would not be impossible to develop a new col- 
lege system with strong faculties in modern philosophy, modern 
history, European literature and criticism, physical and biological 
science, education and sociology. 

We could in fact create a new liberal education in this way 
and cut the umbilicus of the classical languages for good and all. 
I should have set this going, and trusted it to correct or kill 
the old public schools and the Oxford and Cambridge tradition al- 
together. I had men in my mind to begin the work and I should 
have found others. I should have aimed at making a hard trained, 
capable, intellectually active, proud type of man. Everything else 
would have been made subservient to that. I should have kept my 
grip on the men through their vacation, and somehow or other I 
would have contrived a young woman to match them. I think I 
could have seen to it effectually enough that they didn’t get at 
croquet and tennis with the vicarage daughters and discover sex in 
the Peeping Tom fashion I did, and that they realized quite early 
in life that it isn’t really virile to reek of tobacco. I should have 
had military manceuvres, training ships, aeroplane work, mountain- 
eering and so forth in the place of the solemn trivialities of games, 
and I should have fed and housed my men clean and very hard— 
where there wasn’t any audit ale, no credit tradesmen, and plenty 
of high pressure douches. . . . 

I have revisited Cambridge and Oxford time after time since I 
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came down, and so far as the Empire goes, I want to get clear of 
those two places. . . . 

Always I renew my old feelings, a physical oppression, a sense 
of lowness and dampness almost exactly like the feeling of an under- 
ground room where paper molders and leaves the wall, a feeling of 
ineradicable contagion in the Gothic buildings, in the narrow ditch- 
like rivers, in those roads and roads of stuffy little villas. Those 
little villas have destroyed all the good of the old monastic system 
and none of its evil. . . . 

Some of the most charming people in the world live in them, but 
their collective effect is below the quality of any individual among 
them. Cambridge is a world of subdued tones, of excessively subtle 
humors, of prim conduct and free thinking; it fears the Parent but 
it does not fear God; it offers amidst surroundings that vary be- 
tween dinginess and antiquarian charm the inflammation of litera- 
ture’s purple draught; one hears there a peculiar thin scandal like 
no other scandal in the world—a covetous scandal—so that I am 
always reminded of Ibsen in Cambridge. In Cambridge and the 
plays of Ibsen alone does it seem appropriate for the heroine before 
the great crises of life to “ enter, take off her overshoes, and put her 
wet umbrella upon the writing desk.” .. . 

We have to make a new Academic mind for modern needs and 
the last thing to make it out of, I am convinced, is the old Academic 
mind. One might as soon try to fake the old Victory at Portsmouth 
into a line of battle ship again. Besides which the old Academic 
mind, like those old bathless, damp Gothic colleges, is much too de- 
lightful in its peculiar and distinctive way to damage by futile 
patching. 

My heart warms to a sense of affectionate absurdity as I recall 
dear old Codger, surely the most “ unleaderly ” of men. No more 
than from the old Schoolmen, his kindred, could one get from him 
a School for Princes. Yet apart from his teaching he was as curious 
and adorable as a good Netsuke. Until quite recently he was a 
power in Cambridge, he could make and bar and destroy, and in a 
way he has become the quintessence of Cambridge in my thoughts. 

I see him on his way to the morning’s lecture, with his plump 
childish face, his round innocent eyes, his absurdly non-prehensile 
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fat hand carrying his cap, his gray trousers braced up much too 
high, his feet a trifle inturned and going across the great court with 
a queer tripping pace that seemed cultivated even to my naive under- 
graduate eye. Or I see him lecturing. He lectured walking up and 
down between the desks, talking in a fluting rapid voice, and with 
the utmost lucidity. If he could not walk up and down he could not 
lecture. His mind and voice had precisely the fluid quality of some 
clear subtle liquid; one felt it could flow around anything and over- 
come nothing. And its nimble eddies were wonderful! Or again I 
recall him drinking port with little muscular movements in his neck 
and cheek and chin and his brows knit—very judicial, very concen- 
trated, preparing to say the apt just thing; it was the last thing 
he would have told a lie about. 

When I think of Codger I am reminded of an inscription I saw 
on some occasion in Regent’s Park above two eyes scarcely more 
limpidly innocent than his ;—“‘ Born in the Menagerie.” Never once 
since Codger began to display the early promise of scholarship at 
the age of eight or more, had he been outside the bars. His utmost 
travel had been to lecture here and lecture there. His student phase 
had culminated in papers of quite exceptional brilliance, and he had 
gone on to lecture with a cheerful combination of wit and mannerism 
that had made him a success from the beginning. He has lectured 
ever since. He lectures still. Year by year he has become plumper, 
more rubicund and more and more of an item for the intelligent vis- 
itor to see. Even in my time he was pointed out to people as part 
of our innumerable enrichments, and obviously, he knew it. He has 
become now almost the leading Character in a little donnish world 
of much too intensely appreciated Characters. 

He boasted he took no exercise, and also of his knowledge of 
port wine. Of other wines he confessed quite frankly he had no 
“special knowledge.” Beyond these things he had little pride, ex- 
cept that he claimed to have read every novel by a woman writer 
that had ever entered the Union Library. This, however, he held to 
be remarkable rather than ennobling and such boasts as he made of 
it were tinged with playfulness. Certainly he had a scholar’s knowl- 
edge of the works of Miss Marie Corelli, Miss Braddon, Miss Eliza- 
beth Glyn and Madame Sarah Grand that would have astonished and 
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flattered these ladies enormously, and he loved nothing so much in 
his hours of relaxation as to propound and answer difficult questions 
upon their books. Tusher of King’s was his ineffectual rival in this 
field, their bouts were memorable and rarely other than glorious for 
Codger; but then Tusher spread himself too much, he also under- 
took to rehearse whole pages out of Bradshaw, and tell you with all 
the changes how to get from any station to any station in Great 
Britain by the nearest and cheapest routes. . . . 

Codger lodged with a little deaf innocent old lady, Mrs. Ara- 
minta Mergle, who was understood to be, herse!f, a very redoubt- 
able Character in the Gyp-Bedder class; about her he related quietly 
absurd anecdotes. He displayed a marvelous invention in ascribing 
to her plausible expressions of opinion entirely identical in import 
with those of the Oxford and Harvard Pragmatists, against whom 
he waged a fierce obscure war... . 

It was Codger’s function to teach me philosophy, philosophy! 
the intimate Wisdom of things. He dealt in a variety of Hegelian 
stuff like nothing else in the world, but marvelously consistent with 
itself. It was a wonderful web he spun out of that queer big active 
childish brain that had never lusted nor hated nor grieved nor feared 
nor passionately loved,—a web of iridescent threads. He had lumi- 
nous final theories about Love and Death and Immortality, odd mat- 
ters they seemed for him to think about! and all his woven thoughts 
lay across my perception of the realities of things, as flimsy and ir- 
relevant and clever and beautiful, oh!—as a dew-wet spider’s web 
slung in the morning sunshine across the black mouth of a gun. . . . 

All through those years of development I perceive now there must 
have been growing in me, slowly, irregularly, assimilating to itself 
all the phrases and forms of patriotism, diverting my religious im- 
pulses, utilizing my esthetic tendencies, my dominating idea, the 
statesman’s idea, that idea of social service which is the protagonist 
of my story, that real though complex passion for Making, making 
widely and greatly, cities, national order, civilization, whose inter- 
play with all those other factors in life I have set out to present. It 
was growing in me—as one’s bones grow, no man intending it. 
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IV 


I have tried to show how, quite early in my life, the fact of dis- 
orderliness, the conception of social life as being a multitudinous con- 
fusion out of hand, came to me. One always of course simplifies these 
things in the telling, but I do not think I ever saw the world at large in 
any other terms. I never at any stage entertained the idea which sus- 
tained my mother, and which sustains so many people in the world, 
—the idea that the universe, whatever superficial discords it may 
present, is as a matter of fact all right, is being steered to definite 
ends by a serene and unquestionable God. My mother thought that 
Order prevailed and that disorder was just incidental and foredoomed 
rebellion; I feel and have always felt that order rebels against and 
struggles against disorder, that order has an up-hill job, in gardens, 
experiments, suburbs, everything alike; from the very beginnings 
of my experience I discovered hostility to order, a constant escaping 
from control. 

The current of living and contemporary ideas in which my mind 
was presently swimming made all in the same direction; in place 
of my mother’s attentive, meticulous but occasionally extremely irasci- 
ble Providence, the talk was all of the Struggle for Existence and 
the survival, not of the Best—that was nonsense—but of the fittest to 
survive. 

The attempts to rehabilitate Faith in the form of the Individual- 
ist’s laissez faire never won upon me. I disliked Herbert Spencer 
all my life until I read his autobiography, and then I laughed a 
little and loved him. I remember as early as the City Merchants’ 
days how Britten and I scoffed at that pompous question-begging 
word “ Evolution,” having so to speak found it out. Evolution, some 
illuminating talker had remarked at the Britten lunch table, had 
led not only to man but to the liver-fluke and skunk, obviously it 
might lead anywhere; order came into things only through the 
struggling mind of man. That lit things wonderfully for us. When 
I went up to Cambridge I was perfectly clear that life was a various 
and splendid disorder of forces that the spirit of man sets itself to 
tame. I have never since fallen away from that persuasion. 

I do not think I was exceptionally precocious in reaching these 
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conclusions and a sort of religious finality for myself by eighteen or 
nineteen. I know men and women vary very much in these matters, 
just as children do in learning to talk. Some will chatter at eighteen 
months and some will hardly speak until three, and the thing has very 
little to do with their subsequent mental quality. So it is with young 
people; some will begin their religious, their social, their sexual in- 
terests at fourteen, some not until far on in the twenties. I and 
Britten belonged to one of the precocious types and Cossington very 
probably to another. It wasn’t that there was anything priggish 
about any of us; we should have been prigs to have concealed our 
spontaneous interests and ape the theoretical boy. 

The world of man centred for my imagination in London, it still 
centres there; the real and present world that is to say, as distin- 
guished from the wonderlands of atomic microscopic science and the 
stars and future time. I had traveled scarcely at all, I had never 
crossed the Channel, but I had read copiously and I had formed a 
very good working idea of this round globe with its mountains and 
wildernesses and forests and all the sorts and conditions of human 
life that were scattered over its surface. It was all alive, I felt, 
and changing every day; how it was changing, and the changes men 
might bring about, fascinated my mind beyond measure. 

I used to find a charm in old maps that showed The World as 
Known to the Ancients, and I wish I could now without any suspicion 
of self-deception write down compactly the world as it was known 
to me at nineteen. So far as extension went it was I fancy very 
like the world I know now at forty-two; I had practically all the 
mountains and seas, boundaries and races, products and possibilities 
that I have now. But its intension was very different. All the in- 
terval has been increasing and deepening my social knowledge, re- 
placing crude and second-hand impressions by felt and realized dis- 
tinctions. 

In 1895,—that was my last year with Britten, for I went up to 
Cambridge in September—my vision of the world had much the same 
relation to the vision I have to-day that an ill-drawn daub of a mask 
has to the direct vision of a human face. Britten and I looked at 
our world and saw—what did we see? Forms and colors side by side 
that we had no suspicion were interdependent. We had no concep- 
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tion of the roots of things nor of the reactions of things. It did not 
seem to us for example that business had anything to do with govern- 
ment or that money and means affected the heroic issues of war. 
There were no wagons in our war game, and where there were guns, 
there it was assumed the ammunition was gathered together. Finance 
again was a sealed book to us; we did not so much connect it with 
the broad aspects of human affairs as regard it as a sort of intrusive 
nuisance to be earnestly ignored by all right-minded men. We had 
no conception of the quality of politics, nor how “ interests” came 
into such affairs; we believed men were swayed by purely intellectual 
convictions and were either right or wrong, honest or dishonest (in 
which case they deserved to be shot), good or bad. We knew nothing 
of mental inertia, and could imagine the opinion of a whole nation 
changed by one lucid and convincing exposition. We were capable 
of the most incongruous transfers from the scroll of history to 
our own times; we could suppose Brixton ravaged and Hampstead 
burnt in civil wars for the succession to the throne, or Cheapside 
a lane of death and the front of the Mansion House set about with 
guillotines in the course of an accurately transposed French Revo- 
lution. We rebuilt London by Act of Parliament, and once in a mood 
of hygienic enterprise we transferred its population en masse to the 
North Downs by an order of the Local Government Board. We 
thought nothing of throwing religious organizations out of employ- 
ment or superseding all the newspapers by freely distributed bulle- 
tins. We could contemplate the possibility of laws abolishing whole 
classes; we were equal to such a dream as the peaceful and orderly 
proclamation of Communism from the steps of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
after the passing of a simply worded bill,—a close and not un- 
naturally an exciting division carrying the third reading. I remem- 
ber quite distinctly evolving that vision. We were then fully fifteen 
and we were perfectly serious about it. We were not fools; it was 
simply that as yet we had gathered no experience at all of the limits 
and powers of legislation and conscious collective intention. . . . 

I think this statement does my boyhood justice, and yet I have 
my doubts. It is so hard now to say what one understood and what 
one did not understand. It isn’t only that every day changed one’s 
general outlook, but also that a boy fluctuates between phases of quite 
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adult understanding and phases of tawdrily magnificent puerility. 
Sometimes I myself was in those tumbrils that went along Cheapside 
to the Mansion House, a Sydney Cartonesque figure, a white de- 
feated Mirabeau; sometimes it was I who sat judging and condemn- 
ing and ruling (sleeping in my clothes and feeding very simply), 
the soul and autocrat of the Provisional Government, which occupied, 
of all inconvenient places! the General Post Office at St. Martin’s le 
Grand! ... 

I cannot trace the development of my ideas at Cambridge, but I 
believe the mere physical fact of going two hours’ journey away 
from London gave that place for the first time an effect of unity in 
my imagination. I got outside London. It became tangible instead 
of being a frame almost as universal as sea and sky. 

At Cambridge my ideas ceased to live in a duologue; in exchange 
for Britten, with whom, however, I corresponded lengthily, stylishly 
and self-consciously for some years, I had now a set of congenial 
friends. I got talk with some of the younger dons, I learnt to speak 
in the Union and in my little set we were all pretty busily sharpening 
each other’s wits and correcting each other’s interpretations. Cam- 
bridge made politics personal and actual. At City Merchants’ we 
had had no sense of effective contact; we boasted, it is true, an under 
secretary and a colonial governor among our old boys, but they were 
never real to us; such distinguished sons as returned to visit the 
old school were allusive and pleasant in the best Pinky Dinky style, 
and pretended to be in earnest about nothing but our football and 
cricket, to mourn the abolition of “ water” and find a shuddering 
personal interest in the ancient swishing block. At Cambridge I 
felt for the first time that I touched the thing that was going on. 
Real living statesmen came down to debate in the Union, the older 
dons had been their college intimates, their sons and nephews ex- 
pounded them to us and made them real to us. They invited us to 
entertain ideas; I found myself for the first time in my life expected 
to read and think and discuss, my secret vice had become a virtue. 

That combination-room world is at least larger and more popu- 
lous and various than the world of schoolmasters. The Shoesmiths 
and Naylors who had been the aristocracy of City Merchants’ fell 
into their place in my mind; they became an undistinguished mass 
on the more athletic side of Pinky Dinkyism, and their hostility to 
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ideas and to the expression of ideas ceased to limit and trouble me. 
The brighter men of each generation stay up; these others go down 
to propagate their tradition, as the fathers of families, as mediocre 
professional men, as assistant masters in schools. Cambridge which 
perfects them is by the nature of things least oppressed by them,— 
except when it comes to a vote in Convocation. 

We were still in those days under the shadow of the great Vic- 
torians. I never saw Gladstone (as I never set eyes on the old Queen), 
but he had resigned office only a year before I went up to Trinity 
and the Combination Rooms were full of personal gossip about him 
and Disraeli and the other big figures of the gladiatorial stage of 
Parliamentary history, talk that leaked copiously into such sets as 
mine. The ceiling of our guest chamber at Trinity was glorious with 
the arms of Sir William Harcourt, whose Death Duties had seemed 
at first like a socialist dawn. Mr. Evesham we asked to come to the 
Union every year, Masters, Chamberlain and the old Duke of Devon- 
shire; they did not come indeed, but their polite refusals brought us 
all as it were within personal touch of them. One heard of cabinet 
councils and meetings at country houses. Some of us, pursuing such 
interests, went so far as to read political memoirs and the novels of 
Disraeli and Mrs. Humphry Ward. From gossip, example and the 
illustrated newspapers one learnt something of the way in which 
parties were split, coalitions formed, how permanent officials worked 
and controlled their ministers, how measures were brought forward 
and projects modified. 

And while I was getting the great leading figures on the political 
stage, who had been presented to me in my school-days not so much 
as men as the pantomimic monsters of political caricature, while 
I was getting them reduced in my imagination to the stature of 
humanity, and their motives to the quality of impulses like my own, 
I was also acquiring in my Tripos work a constantly developing and 
enriching conception of the world of men as a complex of economic, 
intellectual and moral processes. . . . 


V 


Socialism is an intellectual Proteus, but to the men of my genera- 
tion it came as the revolt of the workers. Rodbertus we never heard 
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of and the Fabian Society we did not understand; Marx and Morris, 
the Chicago Anarchists, Justice and Social Democratic Federation 
(as it was then) presented socialism to our minds. Hatherleigh was 
the leading exponent of the new doctrines in Trinity, and the figure 
upon his wall of a huge muscled, black-haired toiler swaggering 
sledge-hammer in hand across a revolutionary barricade, seemed the 
quintessence of what he had to expound. Landlord and capitalist had 
robbed and enslaved the workers and were driving them quite auto- 
matically to inevitable insurrection. They would arise and the capi- 
talist system would flee and vanish like the mists before the morning, 
like the dews before the sunrise, giving place in the most simple 
and obvious manner to an era of Right and Justice and Virtue and 
Well Being, and in short a Perfectly Splendid Time. 

I had already discussed this sort of socialism under the guidance 
of Britten, before I went up to Cambridge. It was all mixed up with 
ideas about freedom and natural virtue and a great scorn for kings, 
titles, wealth and officials, and it was symbolized by the red ties we 
wore. Our simple verdict on existing arrangements was that they 
were “all wrong.” The rich were robbers and knew it, kings and 
princes were usurpers and knew it, religious teachers were impostors 
in league with power, the economic system was an elaborate plot on 
the part of the few to expropriate the many. We went about feeling 
scornful of all the current forms of life, forms that esteemed them- 
selves solid, that were, we knew, no more than shapes painted on the 
curtain that was presently to be torn aside. . . . 

It was Hatherleigh’s poster and his capacity for overstating 
things, I think, that first qualified my simple revolutionary enthu- 
siasm. Perhaps also I had met with Fabian publications, but if I did 
I forget the circumstances. And no doubt my innate constructive- 
ness with its practical corollary of an analytical treatment of the 
material supplied, was bound to push me on beyond this melodra- 
matic interpretation of human affairs. 

I compared that Working Man of the poster with any sort of 
working man I knew. I perceived that the latter was not going to 
change and indeed could not under any stimulus whatever be expected 
to change into the former. It crept into my mind as slowly and 
surely as the dawn creeps into a room that the former was not as 
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I had at first rather glibly assumed, an “ ideal,” but a complete mis- 
representation of the quality and possibilities of things. 

I do not know now whether it was during my school-days or at 
Cambridge that I first began not merely to see the world as a great 
contrast of rich and poor but to feel the massive effect of that 
multitudinous majority of people who toil continually, who are for 
ever anxious about ways and means, who are restricted, ill-clothed, 
ill-fed and iil-housed, who have limited outlooks and continually 
suffer misadventures, hardships and distresses through the want of 
money. My lot had fallen upon the fringe of the possessing minority ; 
if I did not know the want of necessities I knew shabbiness, and the 
world that let me go on to a university education intimated very 
plainly that there was not a thing beyond the primary needs that 
my stimulated imagination might demand that it would not be an 
effort for me to secure. A certain aggressive radicalism against 
the ruling and propertied classes followed almost naturally from my 
circumstances. It did not at first connect itself at all with the per- 
ception of a planless disorder in human affairs that had been forced 
upon me by the atmosphere of my upbringing, nor did it link me 
in sympathy with any of the profounder realities of poverty. It was 
a personal independent thing. The dingier people one saw in the 
back streets and lower quarters of Bromstead and Penge, the drift 
of dirty children, ragged old women, street loafers, grimy workers 
that made the social background of London, the stories one heard of 
privation and sweating, only joined up very slowly with the general 
propositions I was making about life. We could become splendidly 
eloquent about the social revolution and the triumph of the Pro- 
letariat after the class war, and it was only by a sort of inspiration 
that it came to me that my Bedder, a garrulous old thing with a 
dusty black bonnet over one eye and an ostentatiously clean apron 
outside the dark mysteries that clothed her, or the cheeky little ruf- 
fians who yelled papers about the streets, were really material to 
such questions. 

Directly any of us young socialists of Trinity found ourselves 
in immediate contact with servants or cadgers or gyps or bedders or 
plumbers or navvies or cabmen or railway porters, we became uncon- 
sciously and unthinkingly aristocrats. Our voices altered, our ges- 
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tures altered. We behaved just as all the other men, rich or poor, 
swatters or sportsmen or Pinky Dinkys, behaved, and exactly as 
we were expected to behave. On the whole it is a population of poor 
quality round about Cambridge, rather stunted and spiritless and 
very difficult to idealize. That theoretical Working Man of ours!— 
if we felt the clash at all we explained it I suppose by assuming that 
he came from another part of the country; Esmeer, I remember, who 
lived somewhere in the Fens, was very eloquent about the Cornish 
fishermen, and Hatherleigh who was a Hampshire man assured us we 
ought to know the Scottish miner. My private fancy was for the 
Lancashire operative because of his coéperative societies, and because 
what Lancashire thinks to-day England thinks to-morrow... . 
And also I had never been in Lancashire. 

By little increments of realization it was that the profounder 
verities of the problem of socialism came to me. It helped me very 
much that I had to go down to the Potteries several times to dis- 
cuss my future with my uncle and guardian; I walked about and saw 
Burslem Wakes and much of the human aspects of organized indus- 
trialism at close quarters for the first time. The picture of a splen- 
did Working Man cheated out of his innate glorious possibilities and 
presently to arise and dash this scoundrelly and scandalous system of 
private ownership to fragments, began to give place to a limitless 
spectacle of inefficiency, to a conception of millions of people not 
organized as they should be, not educated as they should be, not 
simply prevented from but incapable of nearly every sort of beauty, 
mostly kindly and well meaning, mostly incompetent, mostly obstinate 
and easily humbugged and easily diverted. Even the tragic and 
inspiring idea of Marx that the poor were nearing a limit of painful 
experience, and awakening to a sense of intolerable wrongs, began 
to develop into the more appalling conception that the poor were 
simply in a witless uncomfortable inconclusive way—* muddling 
along ” ; that they wanted nothing very definitely nor very urgently, 
that mean fears enslaved them and mean satisfaction decoyed them, 
that they took the very gift of life itself with a spiritless lassitude, 
hoarding it, being rather anxious not to lose it than to use it in 
any way whatever. 

The complete development of that realization was the work of 
many years. I had only the first intimations at Cambridge. But I 
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did have intimations. Most acutely do I remember the doubts that 
followed the visit of Chris Robinson. Chris Robinson was heralded 
by such heroic anticipations, and he was so entirely what we had not 
anticipated. 

Hatherleigh got him to come, arranged a sort of meeting for 
him at Redmayne’s rooms in King’s and was very proud and pro- 
prietorial. It failed to stir Cambridge at all profoundly. Beyond 
a futile attempt to screw up Hatherleigh made by some inexpert duf- 
fers who used nails instead of screws and gimlets there was no at- 
tempt to rag. Next day Chris Robinson went and spoke at Ben- 
nett Hall in Newnham College, and left Cambridge in the evening 
amidst the cheers of twenty men or so. Socialism was at such a 
low ebb politically in those days that it didn’t even rouse men to 
opposition. 

And there sat Chris under that flamboyant and heroic Worker 
of the poster, a little wrinkled gray-bearded apologetic man in ready- 
made clothes, with watchful innocent brown eyes and a persistent 
and invincible air of being out of his element. He sat with his stout 
boots tucked up under his chair, and clung to a teacup and saucer 
and looked away from us into the fire, and we all sat about on tables 
and chair arms and window sills and boxes and anywhere except upon 
chairs after the manner of young men. The only other chair whose 
seat was occupied was the one containing his knitted woolen comforter 
and his picturesque old beach-photographer’s hat. We were all shy 
and didn’t know how to take hold of him now we had got him, and, 
which was disconcertingly unanticipated, he was manifestly having 
the same difficulty with us. We had expected to be gripped. 

“T’ll not be knowing what to say to these Chaps,” he repeated 
with a north-country quality in his speech. 

We made reassuring noises. 

The Ambassador of the Workers stirred his tea earnestly through 
an uncomfortable pause. 

“T’d best tell ’°em something of how things are in Lancashire, 
what with the new machines and all that,” he speculated at last with 
red reflections in his thoughtful eyes. 

We had an inexcusable dread that perhaps he would make a mess 
of the meeting. 


But when he was no longer in the unaccustomed meshes of refined 
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conversation but speaking with an audience before him, he became a 
different man. He declared he would explain to us just exactly what 
socialism was, and went on at once to an impassioned contrast of 
social conditions. ‘“ You young men,” he said, “ comes from homes 
of luxury; every need you feel is supplied—” 

We sat and stood and sprawled about him, occupying every inch 
of Redmayne’s floor space except the hearthrug-platform, and we 
listened to him and thought him over. He was the voice of wrongs 
that made us indignant and eager. We forgot for a time that he had 
been shy and seemed not a little incompetent, his provincial accent 
became a beauty of his earnest speech, we were carried away by his 
indignations. We looked with shining eyes at one another and at the 
various dons who had dropped in and were striving to maintain a 
front of judicious severity. We felt more and more that social in- 
justice must cease and cease forthwith. We felt we could not sleep 
upon it. At the end we clapped and murmured our applause and 
wanted badly to cheer. 

Then like a lancet stuck into a bladder, came the heckling. Den- 
son, that indolent liberal-minded skeptic, did most of the questioning. 
He lay contorted in a chair with his ugly head very low, his legs 
crossed and his left boot very high, and he pointed his remarks with 
a long thin hand and occasionally adjusted the unstable glasses that 
hid his watery eyes. “I don’t want to carp,” he began. “ The 
present system, I admit, stands condemned. Every present system 
always has stood condemned in the minds of intelligent men. But 
where it seems to me you get thin, is just where everybody has been 
thin, and that’s when you come to the remedy.” 

“ Socialism,” said Chris Robinson as if it answered everything, 
and Hatherleigh said “ Hear! Hear!” very resolutely. 

“I suppose I ought to take that as an answer,” said Denson, get- 
ting his shoulder blades well down to the seat of his chair; “ but I 
don’t. I don’t, you know. It’s rather a shame to cross-examine you 
after this fine address of yours ”—Chris Robinson on the hearthrug 
made acquiescent inviting noises—‘ but the real question remains 
how exactly are you going to end all these wrongs? ‘There are the 
administrative questions. If you abolish the private owner I admit 
you abolish a very complex and clumsy way of getting businesses 
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run, land controlled and things in general administered, but you don’t 
get rid of the need of administration, you know.” 

“Democracy,” said Chris Robinson. 

“ Organized somehow,” said Denson. “ And it’s just the How 
perplexes me. I can quite easily imagine a socialist state adminis- 
tered in a sort of scrambling tumult that would be worse than any- 
thing we have got now.” 

** Nothing could be worse than things are now,” said Chris Robin- 
son. “I have seen little children—” 

“TIT submit life on an ill-provisioned raft, for example, could 
easily be worse—or life in a beleaguered town.” 

Murmurs. 

They wrangled for some time and it had the effect upon me of 
coming out from the glow of a good matinée performance into the 
cold daylight of late afternoon. Chris Robinson did not shine in con- 
flict with Denson; he was an orator and not a dialectician and he 
missed Denson’s points and displayed a disposition to plunge into 
untimely pathos and indignation. And Denson hit me curiously hard 
with one of his shafts. ‘“ Suppose,” he said, “you found yourself 
prime minister—” 

I looked at Chris Robinson, bright-eyed and his hair a little ruffled 
and his whole being rhetorical, and measured him against the huge 
machine of government muddled and mysterious. Oh! but I was 
perplexed ! 

And then we took him back to Hatherleigh’s rooms and drank 
beer and smoked about him while he nursed his knee with hairy wristed 
hands that protruded from his flannel shirt, and drank lemonade 
under the cartoon of that emancipated Worker, and we had a great 
discursive talk with him. 

“ Eh! you should see our big meetings up north! ” he said. 

Denson had ruffled him and worried him a good deal, and ever 
and again he came back to that discussion. “ It’s all very easy for 
your learned men to sit and pick holes,” he said, “ while the children 
suffer and die. They don’t pick holes up north. They mean busi- 
ness.” ! 

He talked, and that was the most interesting part of it all, of 
his going to work in a factory when he was twelve—“ when you 
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chaps were all with your mammies ”—and how he had educated 
himself of nights until he would fall asleep at his reading. 

“It’s made many of us keen for all our lives,” he remarked, “ all 
that clemming for education. Why! I longed all through one Winter 
to read a bit of Darwin. I must know about this Darwin if I die 
for it, I said. And I couldn’t get the book.” 

Hatherleigh made an enthusiastic noise and drank beer at him 
with round eyes over the mug. 

“ Well, anyhow I wasted no time on Greek and Latin,” said Chris 
Robinson. “ And one learns to go straight at a thing without split- 
ting straws. One gets hold of the Elementals.” 

(Well, did they? That was the gist of my perplexity.) 

** One doesn’t quibble,” he said, returning to his rankling memory 
of Denson, “ while men decay and starve.” 

“ But suppose,” I said suddenly dropping into opposition, “ the 
alternative is to risk a worse disaster—or do something patently 
futile.” 

“I don’t follow that,” said Chris Robinson. ‘“ We don’t propose 
anything futile, so far as I can see.” 


VI 


The prevailing force in my undergraduate days was not Social- 
ism but Kiplingism. Our set was quite exceptional in its socialistic 
professions. And we were all, you must understand, very distinctly 
Imperialists also, and professed a vivid sense of the “ White Man’s 
Burden.” 

It is a little difficult now to get back to the feelings of that pe- 
riod; Kipling has since been so mercilessly and exhaustively mocked, 
criticized and torn to shreds ;—never was a man so violently exalted 
and then, himself assisting, so relentlessly called down. But in the 
middle nineties this spectacled and mustached little figure with its 
heavy chin and its general effect of vehement gesticulation, its wild 
shouts of boyish enthusiasm for effective force, its lyric delight in 
the sounds and colors, in the very odors of empire, its wonderful dis- 
covery of machinery and cotton waste and the under officer and the 
engineer and “ shop” as a poetic dialect, became almost a national 
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symbol. He got hold of us wonderfully, he filled us with tinkling 
and. haunting quotations, he stirred Britten and myself to futile 
imitations, he colored the very idiom of our conversation. He rose 
to his climax with his Recessional, while I was still an undergraduate. 

What did he give me exactly? 

He helped to broaden my geographical sense immensely, and he 
provided phrases for just that desire for discipline and devotion 
and organized effort the Socialism of our time failed to express, that 
the current socialist movement still fails, I think, to express. The 
sort of thing that follows for example, tore something out of my 
inmost nature and gave it a shape, and I took it back from him 
shaped and let much of the rest of him, the tumult and the bullying, 
the hysteria and the impatience, the incoherence and inconsistency, 
go uncriticized for the sake of it:— 


“ Keep ye the Law—be swift in all obedience— 
Clear the land of evil, drive the road and bridge the ford, 
Make ye sure to each his own 
That he reap where he hath sown; 
By the peace among Our peoples let men know we serve the Lord!” 


And then again, and for all our later criticism, this sticks in my 
mind, sticks there now as quintessential wisdom: 


“The ’eathen in ’is blindness bows down to wood and stone; 
"E don’t obey no orders unless they is ’is own; 
"E keeps ’is side-arms awful; ’e leaves ’em all about, 
An’ then comes up the regiment an’ pokes the ‘eathen out. 


“ All along o’ dirtiness, all along o’ mess, 
All along o’ doin’ things rather-more-or-less, 
All along of abby-nay, kul, an’ hazar-ho, 
Mind you keep your rifle an’ yourself jus’ so! 


%? 


It is after all a secondary matter that Kipling, not having been 
born and brought up in Bromstead and Penge, and the war in South 
Africa being yet in the womb of time, could quite honestly entertain 
the now remarkable delusion that England had her side-arms at that 
time kept anything but “awful.” He learnt better and we all 
learnt with him in the dark years of exasperating and humiliating 
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struggle that followed, and I do not see that we fellow learners are 
justified in turning resentfully upon him for a common ignorance 
and assumption. .. . 

South Africa seems always painted on the back cloth of my Cam- 
bridge memories. How immense those disasters seemed at the time, 
disasters our facile English world has long since contrived in any 
edifying or profitable sense to forget! How we thrilled to the shout- 
ing newspaper sellers as the first false flush of victory gave place to 
the realization of defeat! Far away there our army showed itself 
human, mortal and human in the sight of all the world, the pleasant 
officers we had imagined would change to wonderful heroes at the 
first crackling of rifles, remained the pleasant, rather incompetent 
men they had always been, failing to imagine, failing to plan and 
coéperate, failing to grip. And the common soldiers too, they were 
just what our streets and country-side had made them, no sudden 
magic came out of the war bugles for them. Neither splendid nor 
disgraceful were they,—just ill-trained and fairly plucky and won- 
derfully good tempered men—paying for it. 

All through my middle Cambridge period, the guns boomed and 
the rifles crackled away there on the veldt, and the horsemen rode 
and the tale of accidents and blundering went on. Men, mules, 
horses, stores and money poured into South Africa, and the convales- 
cent wounded streamed home. I see it in my memory as if I had 
looked at it all through a window instead of through the pages of 
the illustrated papers; I recall as if I had been there, the wide open 
spaces, the ragged hillsides, the open order attacks of helmeted men 
in khaki, the scarce visible smoke of the guns, the wrecked trains 
in great lonely places, the burnt isolated farms, and at last the 
blockhouses and the fences of barbed wire uncoiling and spreading 
for endless miles across the desert, netting the elusive enemy until 
at last, though he broke the meshes again and again, we had him 
in the toils. If one’s attention strayed in the lecture room it wandered 
to those battlefields. 


(To be continued) 





